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No. 22. Vol. VI. April, 1903. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSKIN AT OXFORD. 
By “ Peter.” 


YY recollections of Ruskin as Slade Professor cover 

the whole of the first period between 1870 and 1878, 

s but they are too broken and detached to be pieced 

)) together, or even set out in order of time. I must 

*cive them as they come to me out of the tangled 

mass in which many other college memories lie confused. Memo- 

randa, and notes of conversations written out at some length, I 

once had in fair abundance, but they were unfortunately lost or 

destroyed in course of removal from Oxford in 1879. Unfortu- 

nately also, in dating letters, the Professor was never very mindful 

of the year, nor always of the month, though here and there a 
post-mark will help me to fill in a blank. 

It was through family connection, and common friends of earlier 
days, that the first introduction came; and to this I owe the 
affectionate unreserve with which he always treated me. Two 
country homes make the back-ground of these later recollections. 
In this further region, just glanced at in Preterita, and in the 
Biographies—the region of the Trevelyans, and the Jermyns, and 
the Hilliards—we knew each other by home-names, mostly invented, 
to the specially privileged Ruskin himself being ‘“Cuzzie,” or 
“Coz.” It was in one of these houses that I spent a morning 
with the MS. of one of the volumes of Modern Painters. It was 
itself a volume, like those of the Scott MSS. which the Professor 
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would sometimes bring out of his treasures in his rooms in Corpus. 
The book fell open, if I remember rightly, in that place in the 
Fourth Part (vol. iii (1856), pp. 225, 226), in which the author 
speaks of the indifference of the Greeks to colour, as shown by 
the carelessness of their own poets in the choice of words descrip- 
tive of colour. A better example of Ruskin’s workmanship could 
hardly be found. On the left page passages from Homer, with 
notes thereon, were heaped together in rough disorder; on the 
right appeared the full text, neatly and finely written, but not so 
smoothly as that of the Waverley MSS. Of Scott’s ease and exact- 
ness of expression he would often speak with admiration, perhaps 
with envy. 

In the garden you might have seen Ruskin’s great S. Bernard, 
given to him by one of the monks, and named after him, making 
havoc amongst the flower-beds. He kept terms with his master 
at Oxford, but always at a respectful distance, for entrance into 
college was forbidden, and he was a rough playmate, very unlike 
the little Spitz, “‘ Wisie,” whose story is told in Preserita. 

The first actual meeting was at Abingdon. He had established 
himself there in an old inn. We were to come over and dine 
with him on a particular day. ‘“ Mamie” (Mrs. Hilliard) was 
hostess, as often before and afterwards. I sometimes think that, 
but for Mamie’s quiet influence, and her bright, cheery way of 
encouraging him to do things, the Professor would never have 
faced the duties of his office, perhaps never have accepted it. He 
speaks in a note to me of “‘serenest confidence in the stability— 
as far as any worldly affairs can be stable—of all her arrange- 
ments.” He certainly had a shrinking at that time from residence 
in Oxford, and the inn was a kind of half-way house, I believe, 
by which he reconciled himself to the change. Of the dinner I 
remember nothing—except that part of the dining-room made an 
archway over the entrance—but the memory of an after-dinner 
ramble in the twilight, in a newly-raked meadow, where the hay 
was waiting to be carried, remains with me still. 
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It must have been, I think, in the Spring of 1871 that, hearing 
I would be “up” during the Easter Vacation, he asked me if I 
would help him to arrange the pictures and drawings he was 
giving to the Ruskin School in the Taylor Institution. Very 
delightful were the mornings which followed. He would walk 
up and down the gallery, and from case to case, studying the 
pictures one by one, and dictating notes tor students, and I at a 
writing-table did my best to catch them as they came. When 
they were written out they filled a good-sized volume, and 
for some time served the purpose of the printed guide books 
now in use. They were so clearly given in the first instance 
that, when it came to fair copying, there was little to alter. 
Talking of pictures, I may say that one day he sent me three 
photographs as examples of the things I ought to admire. On 
the backs were written three notes. Two only have I been able 
to decipher : 

1. (A Study of the Virgin?) “Raphael. Characteristic. 
Gracious and shallow; but high-bred and well-penned.” 

2. (Crowning of the Virgin.) ‘This is a photograph from 
a modern copy, exaggerating all the fallacies, being itself all 
hypocritical. But the fallacy 1s there. Early Raphael in Vatican, 
piety all sham and copied from his master—but lots of good 
work, learning his own business.” 

Concerning the Oxford lectures much has been written, and I 
will not go over oft-trodden ground—only say this, that, next to 
the apostle himself, no one, I suppose, in style and manner was 
ever so Pauline. He would go off at a word, leave the main 
argument, give you parenthesis within parenthesis, and an argu- 
ment in each, lay open his very heart to you, show how something 
since the last lecture had angered or pleased him, thrust at you 
sentence after sentence of pointed irony, as if you were against 
him and not with him, and then drop from the high mocking 
tone to that of gentlest pleading, and so back to the manuscript 
before him. The secret of his power lay, I think, partly in his 
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comprehensiveness—life, not art, was really his theme—and partly 
in his fearlessly original way of thinking out his own thoughts 
and compelling language to express them. He had no faculty for 
making use of common material, either as accepted opinion or as 
accepted phrase, and this independence gave a singular charm to 
everything he said, whether you accepted it or not. At the same 
time, though he could not appropriate, he was provokingly ready 
to give importance to the utterances of quite unimportant people. 
Anything would be caught up—a letter or a paragraph, a pam- 
phlet or a sermon—and his humility, and profession of obligation, 
were as perplexing as his self-reliance, I had to struggle hard 
myselt, one day, not to be preserved in amber. 

These freakish alternations of confidence and diffidence were 
sometimes as amusing as they were confusing. He would fling 
out wildly at you; at the music-stool you were sitting on, with 
its blunt, machine-turned edges; at the pictures on your walls ; 
and then come and stand by you, and with folded hands and half- 
closed eyes ask you, repentantly, to lecture him. 


The following extracts are from letters belonging to the earlier 
half of the period named :— 


(1.) 
“ Dear Peter, 
“ How delightful that you’re here still—for me—but it’s woful 
for you. May I call for you at eleven?—Ever affectionately 
yours, J.R.” 


(II.) 
‘“‘ Fors has been very hard on me: but I’m pleased enough I 


wasn’t laid up while lecturing. I am coming down to Oxford 
now—but of course look for nothing but loneliness. We'll have 
that time in the schools yet, together, however, next term.—Ever 
your loving, J.R.” 
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(III.) 
[A page of a letter to “ Mamie,” to be given to me.] 


‘The plan of a refined education, founded on agriculture and 
seamanship, cannot be sketched out with charcoal instantaneously. 
Still, the slow and provoking way in which I go on is that the 
enemy may not be able to get hold of any assailable point till I 
have taken my ground thoroughly.” 


[ Written on the other side. ] 


** Love to Connie ; and tell her, in Utopia young ladies won't 
think of imitating Christ, but of imitating wiser young ladies than 
themselves, and street sweepers won’t think of imitating Christ, but 
of saving pence enough to keep them from pawning their boots.”’* 

The public lectures, it must be confessed, with all their attrac- 
tiveness to younger minds, did nothing to bring the lecturer any 
nearer to his fellow-teachers. He must, in time, have become 
conscious of this, for he told me one day that it troubled him to 
think how little the senior men understood him, and how little 
they seemed to care to do so; he was not even sure that they cared 
to meet him. I did my best to assure him that sympathy and 
understanding were not lacking—only the opportunity for meeting, 
which he had never given them. It was well known at the time 
that he could not be reached through college invitations, and that 
the deanery, and Dr. Acland’s, were almost the only private 
houses he ever entered. With a feeling that the chance ought to 
be seized, come what might, I asked him whether he would come 
and meet some of the younger dons in the common-room of my 
college, and, much to my surprise, and a little to my dismay, he 
said yes. ‘Lhe dons came—lI am not sure that they did not at 
first suspect a hoax—and the master, and everything fell out 

* This will be better understood if compared with the following sentence in the “ Letter to 


Young Girls,” reprinted from Fors in 1876 :—* St. George’s first order to you, supposing you were 


put under his charge, would be that you should always, in whatever you do, endeavour to please 
Christ.” 
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pleasantly, so pleasantly that he asked me to help him to arrange 
a series of little dinner parties in his own rooms, to be followed 
by talks round the fire, which should teach him more of what was 
going on in that newer Oxford which he had never known. 

_ This was the beginning of those “symposia” of which Mr. 
Harrison speaks, but they did not last then for more than two or 
three terms, were interrupted by failing health, and I hever heard 
that they were renewed. The breakfast parties for undergraduates 
probably suffered less. 

IV. é 
“* My dear Peter, sie Cc.¢. 
“I am so much and so heartily obliged to you for your letter 
and help. . . . . All the senior men I know are entirely 
unsympathetic with me, and merely turn everything into jest, and 
in time I hoped to get them, but not yet. But I'll do whatever 
you advise me. I like Tyrwhitt for support to me, for 1 am so 
heavy in table talk that I am in mere panic when alone 
Do you know of anyone who would like, and would not be 


offended this week by short invitation, or might be secured at 
once for next week ?—Ever affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.” 


(V.) 
** Well—I submit this time—for I believe your final number of 
eight may be reached—but I must really beg for next Thursday— 
and it shall be strictly six.” 


(VI.) 
“C.C.C., 
“ Monday, 2nd November, 1874. 
I’ve been hoping to call on you ever since I came up, but the 
time slips past, and lous to begin our little series of conspiracy- 
dinners on Guy Fawkes day if I can. Can you come, and bring 
any friend with you if you like, at seven, for quarter-past, on that 
renowned anniversary ?”’ 
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(VIL) 


“ Herne Hill, S.E., 8th February. 


“T have been obliged to give up this second Thursday also, in 
consequence of a strange attack of depression and somewhat 
seriously warning symptoms of head fatigue, requiring reference 
even to doctors. I hope to be in Oxford on Friday, and to have 
our dinner on Thursday, the 18th, if so it may be.” 


Of talk at table I remember nothing ; of one particular fire- 
side discussion I have distinct recollection. We sat in a half-circle 
on the right and left of Ruskin’s chair. He started some subject, 
and we discoursed in turn. Not a word of interruption, not a 
question, came from him. Then at the end he quietly summed 
up nearly everything that had been said, and only at the very last 
did we know what he himself thought. 

Of the guests of those days, three were Fellows of his own 
college—one the late High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School; two are now Heads of Houses; one is a Regius Professor; 
another was Senior Proctor, 1873-1874. The last sent me for 
transmission to Mr. Ruskin the following extract from the Latin 
Speech delivered by one of his successors on going out of office, 
most likely in 1878. 

“Nec multum abfuit quin nuper desideraret Academia morbo 
letali abreptum Professorem in sua materie unicum Joannem 
Ruskin. ‘Sed multe urbes et publica vota vicerunt.’ Neque 
id indignum memoratu puto quod nuperrime mihi in Italia com- 
moranti contigit videre quanta sollicitudines ob ejus salutem 
quant preces moverentur in ea terra cujus ille artes et monumenta 
tam disertissime illustraverit.” 

I venture on a translation :— 

“Very nearly did this University have to mourn, not long ago, 
the loss through mortal sickness of one of her Professors —one 
who in his own subject stands alone—John Ruskin. ‘But the 
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public prayers of many cities prevailed.” And this, I think, is 
not undeserving of mention, that quite lately, when I was staying 
in Italy, I myself had the good fortune to see how great was the 
anxiety, how many the supplications, called forth on his behalf in 
that very land whose arts and public buildings his learning and 
eloquence have done so much to adorn.” * 

The next letter is from Rome itself, and may be given in full. 


(VIII) 


“Rome, Whit-Tuesday, 74. 
“« My dear ‘ Peter,’ 

“TI was so very grateful for your letter that—I haven't 
answered it all this time, always waiting for ‘a more convenient 
season.’ It’s a perfect Saint of a Peter’s letter, and makes me 
always think of you when I come in sight of your dome here, and 
all that you say in it is entirely right, and I’ve long been wanting 
myself to collect what is already said about the plan itself, and go 
on to make it more distinct. But I have been hindered through 
never yet feeling able to deal with the primary question of religious 
teaching in the children’s schools. I am leading up to this, and 
leading myself up to it, which is the more important business of 
the two, and I am hindered by my own faults and doubts and 
poverties of heart, and have been, much more in reality, trying to 
provoke someone else to come forward, than to formalize my 
own plan. And I suspect it will have to formalize itself, gradually, 
out of what practical work I begin. You see I have actually 
begun, at last, in one way, at Oxford. And any day someone 
may rise up to take it off my shoulders—in the meantime I go on 
writing what I know is true, of bye-matters, which must come in, 
some day, serviceably. 


* I have since found this same extract given on p. 335 of Mr. Collingwood’s shorter Life of 
Fohn Ruskin. As the Latin speeches are not published, I think he must have come upon the 
written copy which I sent to Mr. Ruskin. I may add that my correspondent was himself chosen 
as their spokesman by the subscribers who presented the bust of Ruskin now in the Art School at 
Oxford. 
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“IT hope, in the October term, to enter on a new system 
altogether, by having a settled day each week to see anyone who 
likes to come and talk with me. Breakfast for the young— 
dinner for the old—the breakfast, because I want my wits at 
their best for the young people—the dinner, because I want the 
old people to give their wits pleasantly to me. You shall come to 
both if you will, for I am ever affectionately yours, “ J. Ruskin.” 


A temporary appointment to an office in Corpus, early in 1877, 
brought me for the next two years into closer relation. Ruskin’s 
rooms were in the Fellows’ Buildings, and looked out on the 
Christ Church meadows. His writing-table was placed across the 
room, between the fireplace and one of the windows. If you 
looked in before morning chapel you would see on it a pair of 
silver candlesticks, an open Bible, a blotting pad, and a cork- 
handled pen. Books and papers not in use were never allowed to 
lie about.* My seat in chapel was next to his. When I read of 
his “‘ attitude as to religion, constantly shifting,” I think of these 
eight o’clock services, and of talks which sometimes followed, 
and how easy it is for mental attitudes to change, and to leave 
untouched the spirit of reverence within. 

On the other hand, I never saw or heard anyone laugh with 
such abandonment of enjoyment. He could be most musically 
uproarious, though I do not think he could sing a single note. 
One morning we were ordering breakfast, and, after the enumera- 
tion of many delicacies, the order was given finally for plain 
boiled eggs—but only if college eggs at that time of the year 
could be trusted. The scout proposed that, to make quite sure, 
the eggs should be poached. Then the Professor broke forth 
again and again. When the peals had rolled away, the scout 
quietly explained that an egg which could not be trusted could 
not be poached. 

* Readers of Fors will remember that the only fault found with Carpaccio’s St. Ursula is that 
the princess is made to leave her books a little in disorder before she goes to bed, 
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His more constant sorrow was, like his rare mirth, unbounded. 
He told me once he could not walk with me to the Upper River 
through Port Meadow because, to do so, he would have to pass 
through “ Jericho.’’ The poverty of Jericho, I am afraid, had 
never caused me a pang. 

Yet he would sometimes endure pains which he might have 
avoided. At the very time that he was working in the Ruskin 
School he had settled in lodgings across the road an apprentice-lad 
from Sheffield, far gone in consumption, and then almost dying. 
The poor fellow would pour out his tale of the woes of Sheffield 
grinders, and was too weak to know when to stop, and the 
Professor was weak in not knowing how to stop him. 

The letters of 1878, and onwards, are in a sadder vein. 


(IX.) 


“ Brantwood, 25th April. 
“1 am—as always—more and more grateful to you; the more 
I know your ready kindness, and the most gracious feeling of so 


many of my Oxford friends, the more ashamed I am of the 
egotistic way in which I buried myself in selfish work all these 
years, instead of availing myself of the goodness of all who would 
have aided me. I am better, I trust, in body, these last few days, 
but very contrite and woful in mind.—Ever your grateful J. R.” 


(X.) 


“‘ Brantwood, 14th May. 

“I want ever so many things now from my rooms. I'm getting 
well into my plant-work again, and missals. ee a eee 

*]’m not overworking, and never will any more, but the 
doctors are all quite unable to make me out. My work is to me 
Air and Water, and they might just as well tell a sick fish to lie 
on its back, or a sick swallow to catch no flies, as me not to catch 
what’s in the air of passing fancy.—Ever your loving J.R.” 
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The fly-catching similitude comes again in the very next letter, 
written, I imagine, a few days after. 


(XI.) 


“‘ Brantwood, Friday. 

“You are a great darling, and your doings and advice are all 
delightful, only you needn’t be frightened about me. ; 

The difficulty of talking amiably in Fors, too, was too much for 
me, and and I won’t persevere in that pernicious practice. 

** And, at present, I’m really doing nothing but catch flies (only 
I’ve been rather put off that by some nasty Darwinite flowers that 
do it too!) and break stones—with other little exercises of one’s 
destructive temper—and find myself quite refreshed and giving 
plenty of little screeches of satisfaction. . . . .—Ever your 
affectionate J. R.” 


(XII.) 
“« Brantwood, gth Sept., 78. 


“] am getting things here at home in real order for what may 
yet be left to me of home life, taking all matters quietly and 
striving for nothing. I have also much peace of mind in your 
being at Oxford, and in control of my things and belongings 
there.—Ever your grateful and affectionate J. Ruskin.” 


(XIIL.) 


‘* Brantwood. 

‘“‘ The chief effect of my illness, so far as I can myself trace it, 
has been to make me timid and irresolute, and I can at present 
form no plans, but I am doing fairly good work on natural 
history, and perhaps, as the longer days return, may revive into 
some sense of power and duty, but at present I have neither will 
nor conscience, and think only of getting any pleasure I can out 
of the passing day. 
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“If it is really thought desirable that I should keep the Pro- 
fessorship, I believe I can read some short and quiet lectures, 
without disgust to the audience or harm to myself. But I must 
wait a while yet to see what the spring does for me.—Ever 
affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.” 


There is an odd mingling of humour and sadness, and an 
under-note of further trouble to come, in the following fragment 
of a letter from Laurence Hilliard—the Boy, as we called him— 
Lolly, as the Professor called him—dearest of boys to the end. 
He was then acting as Ruskin’s Secretary, and was helpful to him 
in many ways. 


(XIV.) 


‘“« Brantwood, 
“March 8th, 1878. 
“The Professor gives me plenty of work. Amongst other 
things I am helping him index Fors, and you should see the 
wonderful jumble of subjects that are collected together—Lily, 


the cat comes next to Livy—and that sort of thing. Just now 
the Professor came into the room and wanted me to grind the 
back of the binding off a splendid old MS. Bible, on a grindstone, 
because he couldn’t see some of the inside letters clearly! I 
didn’t laugh, and compromised matters by cutting the cover off, 
an act the mere thought of which would have brought down 
my father’s hairs with sorrow, etc.” 


I will not say that I never myself observed any warning sign. 
I was certainly somewhat startled one day when he showed me a 
drawer half-full of unopened letters, and asked me to go through 
them for him, but this, and a momentary agitation the last time 
I saw him, were the only shadows which I ever saw upon an 
otherwise unclouded mind. 

Two years afterwards came a letter which, looked at now, is 
for me his parting word. 
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“ Brantwood, 24th June, ’80. 

“It is a shame never to have thanked you for your lovely 
letter—but my life is a// a shame to me now, in its weakness and 
failure. But I have health enough yet, thank God, to do tranquil 
work, and my friends will, I hope, still be a little pleased about 
me in seeing it done. Don’t plague yourself about personally 
helping me at Sheffield or in other things, but use your own 
proper influence to make people do what ts wise and right—each 
in their place—and explain what you care for of my work and 
me to them—and, above all, think of the things I try to teach— 
non-usury for instance, and agricultural life—in themselves, and 
not in any connection with me. I hope we may have many talks 
and plays yet.—Ever affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.” 


The talks and plays never came. He had asked me twice if I 
would like to come to him at Brantwood, but I never felt sure 
that it would be any kindness to do so, that it would not the next 
day repent him that he had said anything about it. 

I heard the Oxford lecture, since printed (Eagle’s Nest, vi.), in 
which the question is asked, How much of a man can a snake 
see? The trouble is, not that snakes see little, but that men do 
not see more. The light of a great man comes to us also through a 
“vertical slit.” But there is this for our comfort in human sight, 
that a glimpse sometimes grows with time into larger vision 
within the brain. There is a sense in which I see more of 
Ruskin now than I saw then. 





VERONA AND PAVIA.* 
By the Rev. A. Jamson Smith, M.A. 


3) ERONA, like most other Italian cities, has had a very 

\\ chequered history. With this history we are con- 
cerned only in so far as it is essential to a proper 

$y appreciation of the city and the buildings upon which 
the modern traveller gazes. 

Verona had been a Roman colony nearly up to the close of the 
fifth century, when the famous Gothic conqueror, Theodoric, 
entered it, and made it a kind of royal seat. The story once was 
that it was he who built the vast amphitheatre which now for 
century after century has been so imposing a feature of the city. 
But neither this nor any of the great amphitheatres was erected 
at so late a date as the fifth century. It may be that the human 
conscience would have resented at so late a date the erection of 
such arenas for bloodstained combats, though it still acquiesced in 
the continuance of contests in those that already existed. 

There are, however, some relics of Theodoric to be seen in 
Verona. For example, among the yellow stone bas-reliefs, which 
help to make the West facade of San Zeno so interesting a study, 
he is represented as pursuing a hare, which cannot be caught, and 
in the attempt coming to the very gates of hell. This representa- 
tion is the grim way in which an orthodox Catholic of later date 
retaliates upon the Arian King for his heresy. This is not the 
place to dwell on the far different picture that might be drawn of 
the Gothic King, who ruled Roman and Barbarian subjects with 
such impartial justice and masterly ability.t 

Monuments then survive in Verona of the ancient Roman days, 
and also of the time when the mighty power of the imperial city 
was yielding before the attacks of the Teutonic tribes. 

* A lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, December roth, 1902. 


+ See R. W. Church’s most instructive Article on Theodoric’s Minister, Cassiodorus. “ Mis- 
cellaneous Essays.” 
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Besides the amphitheatre there are very fragmentary remains of 
an old Roman theatre. Their insignificance compared with the 
imposing grandeur of the Arena is suggestive of the relative 
importance which the Romans themselves attached to these two 
institutions. 

The beauty and the glory of Verona, however, are to be traced 
not so much to its Roman period as to Lombard and Gothic 
influence. We do not precisely know to what epoch we should 
ascribe the “ Romeo and Juliet.” Its plot is eminently a romance 
and not a piece of history. Visitors to Verona are shown Juliet’s 
tomb: but this is just one of the many frauds which serve no 
other purpose than to put money into the pockets of garrulous 
and lying guides. Yet the general impression left by the Drama 
upon our minds of Verona as a city, which, during many years of 
the Middle Ages was a prey to faction and bloodshed, is only too 
true to history. Indeed the two families, Capulets and Montagues, 
are introduced by Dante into a well-known passage of his Purga- 
sorio (vi, 107), where he reproaches the Emperor, Albert I, with 
neglect of Italy, ‘the garden of the Empire,” and then, speaking 
of Italy’s many unhappy dissensions, names in particular those 
between the Capulets and Montagues. 

It may be regarded as a law of history that a State, thus 
distracted by “civil brawls” (Romeo and Fuliet, 1., 1., 99) among 
its nobles, soon passes under the dominion of personal rulers. 
And such eras of personal government—at any rate in the history 
of Mediaeval Italy—are frequently signalized by the splendour 
of their Art; especially of their Architecture. This epoch in the 
case of Verona was that of the rule of the Scaliger Family, which 
lasted rather more than one hundred years, through the latter 
part of the thirteenth century and the first three-quarters of the 
fourteenth. Ruskin speaks of the period of the Scaligers as 
“‘the central light of Italian chivalry” (Verona and other lectures, 
1894). 

Dante’s life fell within this period. There are several references 
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in his Poems to the various members of this Family. One is 
condemned on the ground of nepotism for having placed in charge 
of the San Zeno monastery his own son, though “ deformed in his 
whole body and worse in mind.” The Scaliger who immediately 
succeeded this Alberto, thus branded by his uncompromising 
contemporary, ruled only three years, and was then succeeded by 
Can Grande. It was either this Can Grande or his predecessor of 
short reign, who enjoyed the high distinction of being Dante’s 
host during the earlier years of his exile. Can Grande enjoyed 
the still higher distinction—according to a commonly received 
tradition—of receiving a long letter in which the Paradiso was 
dedicated to him. One striking scene reminds us that the 
people of Verona in quite recent times [1865] have shown their 
reverence for the memory of Dante by erecting a statue of him 
in the most conspicuous quarter of their city, a statue in itself 
dignified and impressive. It was while the exiled poet was 
resident in Verona that the incident so often related took place. 
Some women observing him pass along, with melancholy face and 
solemn gait, were heard to ejaculate—* there walks the man who 
goes to Hell and returns when he lists, and brings news up above 
of those who are there below.” 

Dante lived from 1265 till 1321: the rule of the Della Scala 
Family extended from 1262 till 1375. This is a period in which 
a very large number of the noblest buildings all over Europe, and 
not least of all in Verona, were constructed. During the same 
time Verona had its painters: but its chief glory—as in the case 
of many seats of Art—in the matter of Painting was to come 
many years later. It is true that in Verona some of the noblest 
architecture, ¢.g., the church of San Zeno, and the main fabric of 
the Cathedral preceded this period; but to this period we owe 
the very beautiful church of Sant’ Anastasia and the tombs of the 
Scaligers themselves—monuments the situation of which, as also 
their own intrinsic merits, give them so unique an interest. Let 
us then fix this important piece of Veronese history in our minds : 
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its most splendid and glorious epoch is the hundred and more 
years of Scaliger rule [1262-1375]. 

Some thirty years after the close of this epoch Verona passed 
under the sway of Venice. This subjection to Venice, with a 
short interruption, was to last till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Every visitor to Verona is forcibly reminded of it by 
the column, surmounted with a lion, which is so conspicuous a 
feature at one end of the market place. The Lion, by the way, 
is not the emblem of St. Mark himself: as such, from what we 
know of his history, it would be inappropriate. It is the emblem 
of his Gospel, which brings into strong relief the energy and 
majesty of our Lord’s ministry, and is in this way a perfectly 
fitting emblem. Be this as it may, the Lion, as we all know, is 
the emblem which Venice, the home of the venerable and noble 
Cathedral of St. Mark, has made peculiarly its own. Well, then, 
let us keep in mind these main facts in the history of Verona, and 
as the successive scenes pass before our eyes, the subjects which 
they picture will take their place in their right setting. 

Verona was at one time a colony of Rome, and the memory of 
the might and majesty of the imperial city is perpetuated in the 
vast fabric of the amphitheatre. 

In the decline of Roman power, Verona was conquered by the 
Gothic hero, Theodoric, around whose name there still gather at 
Verona many legends. But the carving on the beautiful west 
front of San Zeno is the most interesting relic :—the heretic 
huntsman pursuing the stag even to the doors of hell. 

Then there follows a period of tangled, confused history—such 
as so frequently occurs in the history of Italian towns. Such a 
period is that which has been painted in colours so vivid and 
tragic by Shakespeare in Romeo and Fuliet; although, perhaps, 
from the mere chronological point of view, the scene of the 
famous drama should be ascribed to a later date. But in these 
times, however cruel and blood-stained, the building of massive 
castle and fortress, of glorious cathedral and church, still continued. 
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Thus, at least, two of the most notable buildings in Verona, the 
church of San Zeno and the Cathedral for the most part, had been 
erected before Verona enjoyed its prosperous and brilliant era 
under the Della Scala family. This era was one of literally 
splendid achievement in Architecture and to a much less extent 
in Painting. 

Verona, indeed, was for many generations a home of artists 
whose works at once interest and charm students: but it never 
itself produced artists of the rank of those whose names we associate 
with Florence and Venice, nor afforded hospitality, as Rome did, 
to painters of world-wide fame. In its immediate neighbourhood 
—as Ruskin tells us—were born Mantegna, Titian, Correggio, 
and Veronese (Verona and other lectures). 

Thirty years after the Scaligers had ceased to reign, Verona lost 
its independence. But the dominion of Venice did not press 
heavily upon her. Art, at any rate—in its two branches of 
Architecture and Painting—flourished. We cannot this evening 
deal with the subject of Pictures. But, at least, one of the 
buildings we shall see in our views, the Renascence Palace, called 
the Palazzo del Consiglio, erected just at the close of the fifteenth 
century, is as charming an example of that style as can be seen 
anywhere. 

I am speaking to a Ruskin Society. And it is hardly necessary 
to remind its members that we cannot appreciate and love Italy 
or Ruskin without appreciating and loving the other. Florence, 
Venice, Verona, and Pisa—Ruskin has treated of them all and 
shed that lustre upon their history and their art which it is the 
—? of genius alone to confer upon all that it touches. 

To Verona he devoted one complete lecture, to which I have 


referred two or three times this evening. Two passages from his 

other works you must permit me to cite, one from Lectures on 

Architecture and Painting (pp. 3-4) containing an eloquent con- 

trast of Verona and Edinburgh, and the other [The Stones of 

Venice; the Street of the Tombs|, where the later and more elaborate 
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Can Signorio tomb is untavourably compared with the earlier and 
simpler Can Grande tomb. 

In the Spring of this year, on my journey to Verona, I included 
a visit to the famous Carthusian Monastery—the Certosa, the 
Italians call it—at Pavia. This building is of so unusual and 
interesting a character that I have thought it well to make it part 
of our subject this evening; the more so that it also can be 
illuminated by a striking passage from Ruskin. This passage on 
the subject of the Carthusian monks occurs in the Pre¢erita (III, 
14-16). It is well worth while to bring the high opinion of the 
‘Carthusians here expressed into connexion with two other well- 
known treatments of this Religious Order. A distinguished 
English poet and a distinguished French poet have each devoted 
a poem to the Carthusians. Matthew Arnold has taken us to 
their most famous home, la Grande Chartreuse, and pictured to 
us the life they led there. Their own cowled white-robed 
forms, and their services, penitential and unrelieved even by the 
organ, their gardening, ‘‘Of human tasks their only one,”—all 
this is vividly, and, as usual with Matthew Arnold, mournfully 
portrayed. This picture becomes all the more life-like to us 
if we supplement it by Théophile Gautier’s poem (‘‘a Zurburan”’). 
To the French writer the monastic rule of the Carthusians pre- 
sented itself as a mere death in life, a ‘“‘ morne suicide.” For these 
melancholy penitents, form, sunbeam, colour, have no existence, 
so absorbed are they in the rapturous contemplation of the Cross 
and in the dazzling hope of heaven. 

It is, perhaps, with greater gift of historic imagination than 
that of either English or French poet that Ruskin describes the 
Carthusian as he was in his best days. His sentences eloquently 
remind us that the Carthusians settled in lonely places in order 
that they might rescue distressed travellers, that they ofttimes 
made what had been desert blossom as the rose, that they were 
rich in men of intellectual power, and, as a consequence, were 
founders and maintainers of noble libraries. 
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You remember that while Ruskin speaks most favourably of 
Saint Bruno, the founder of the Carthusian Order, and of the 
Order generally, he speaks most unfavourably of the Monastery 
at Pavia. Observe that this owed its origin to the same Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan (1385-1402), as the famous cathedral of 
that city—a man of accursed memory, Ruskin says. His rule 
commenced ten years after that of the Scaligers at Verona had 
come to an end. Hence this Certosa at Pavia belongs to what 
Ruskin regards as the degenerate age of Gothic architecture. 
Indeed, a great deal of its ornamentation is evidently of Renas- 
cence rather than of Gothic character. 

Now, although we may be disinclined to go the whole way with 
Ruskin—I certainly am so disinclined—in his disparagement of such 
a building as this Certosa at Pavia, this much may be fully 
admitted. In a religious building what is above all required is 
that it should convey an impression of grandeur and solemnity. 
Such is the feeling that instinctively passes over us in the case of 
such churches as San Zeno and Sant’ Anastasia at Verona. ‘The 
feelings aroused by the Certosa at Pavia are of a different kind. 
There we may delight and almost revel in the richness and 
exquisiteness of adornment. ‘This may elicit our highest admira- 
tion for the skill and ability of its crafstmen. But no sense of the 
Divine and the Infinite seizes and absorbs our minds. All these 
varied whimsical effects of the human head and hand fail to pro- 
duce the reverence and awe which the older, grander, more 
solemnizing churches arouse in a way so mysterious and so match- 
less. Buildings of the one type appeal to the bodily eye 
and afford it the greatest delight and enjoyment. Buildings of 
the other type fill eye, mind, and soul with a sense of something 
beyond this earth, and lift them into the world of vision. It is, 
as it were, the difference between a lovely picture and a glorious 
revelation. 





FURTHER NOTES ON IMPERIALISM: A REPLY TO 
MR. HENRY WILSON. 


By William Finnemore. 


Te) | ought not to be too much to expect of a follower of 

% Ruskin that he should, whether in his character as an 

¢ &) individual or a citizen, always give to material considera- 

WAI tions, however important, a second place. In “Some 

3D) Notes on Imperialism,” in the last number of Saint George, 

Mr. Henry Wilson grievously sins against this elementary proposi- 

tion, and has produced a paper remarkable for its confused 

thinking, unwarrantable assumptions, and its superficial treatment 

of a burning question. His method might be described as a 

species of literary blind-man’s-buff, for he rushes helter-skelter 

into a crowd of subjects, and deals with whatever he happens to 
lay his hands on at the moment. 

A distinguished political leader once observed that there were 
many kinds of Imperialism, and almost every man had his own 
brand. It is to be hoped that nobody within the Ruskin circle 
{and very few without) could be found to swallow Mr. Wilson’s 
ideas so far as it is possible to glean them from these “ Notes.” 

He begins by a reference to a “ numerous and noisy party who 

: use the word Imperialism to signify a love of aggression, 
of war, of plunder,” and if they wanted to prove the correctness 
of their use of the word they would need to go no further afield 
than these ‘‘ Notes.” Other people comment on the unfriend- 
liness of foreign nations towards us, and the true explanation may 
be complimentary to us or the reverse, but Mr. Wilson’s answer 
takes the form of the following comment: “If . . . we 
retired from Egypt, still more if we retired from the Mediterranean 
altogether, we should make an undying friend of France. The 
cession of Gibraltar, again, would turn Spain into a lasting ally. 
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No doubt, in a similar way, we could conciliate Russia by the gift 
of India, Germany by South Africa, and the United States with 
Canada.” But since no anti-Imperialist advocates anything of the 
kind, it savours of foolishness. To erect a cardboard lion, label 
it with your opponent’s name, and then valiantly fell it to the 
earth with a club, is a trick as old as Nero, and never imposes 
even on the greenhorn twice. 

No Imperialist, wise or unwise, can get away from Ireland for 
long, and Mr. Henry Wilson commits himself to the statement 
that: “A free Ireland, where an enemy could establish himself, 
within striking distance of our shores, is not to be thought of.” 
Perhaps not, but the most cursory glance at the map would show 
that this argument applies to France not less strongly than to 
Ireland. Shall we say then: “A free France . . . is not 
to be thought of?” If not, why not? I do not impeach Mr. 
Wilson’s courage, but there must be some reason for applying 
this doctrine to Ireland and not to France. What is it? Is it 
not to be found in the little phrase in the previous sentence? 
“Ireland, which we hold of necessity.” The spirit which lurks 
behind that phrase goes far to explain our Irish difficulties; we 
regard Ireland as in some sense a property, and talk of it as if it 
were a coal-scuttle or a cow; and then wonder why the sensitive 
Celtic temperament fails to understand us. A British Empire 
cannot be held together by force; directly that becomes necessary 
its dismemberment will begin. Let Mr. Wilson talk about 
“holding” Canada, or Natal, or Victoria, or New Zealand, and 
the answer will be so short and rude that he will begin to 
appreciate the Irishman. The bond that holds us together is 
communion of feeling, the sentiment of oneness, the recognition 
of family relationship—in Mr. Gladstone’s great phrase it is the 
“union of hearts!”” In Empire, as in other great matters of life, 
it is the unseen that is eternal. ‘ People talk sentimentally about 
the principle of nationality ”’—of course they do, how else should 
they talk? When the German thrills to the “Watch on the 
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Rhine,” or the British colonist of the second or third generation 
speaks of the old country as “ Home,” what is it but sentiment? 
We of all people should value it, for it has helped us over many 
an ugly stile. 

Mr. Wilson sees in Imperialism the promise of peace for “ The 
sole reason for the gradual process which has been going on all 
over the world since the dawn of history, the absorption of the 
small states into larger ones, is that so long as states are divided 
they will fight, and above all the poorer will plunder the richer.” 
And again—‘ Anyone who reads the history of England with 
intelligence sees that the small states, which were first founded 
here, were always at war with one another. . . . The sole 
means of peace was for one to subdue the other.” But where is 
Mr. Wilson’s stopping place in this very interesting process? Is 
the German Empire to subdue us all, dragoon us into obedience, and 
then smile on a universal peace? Or is this the high vocation of 
the British Empire? If not, where is this subduing process to be 
halted? It is wise even in matters of Empire to know where you 
are going before you start. We get a delicate touch of modern 
politics to explain William the Conqueror’s success. ‘* William’s 
success was only rendered possible by the Home Rule or Separatist 
feeling, etc.” Oh! that delicious “or”! How beautifully it 
enables Mr. Wilson to beg the question and foist on to the intelli- 
gent Home Ruler an interpretation of his views which he has over 
and over again repudiated, at first with indignation and at last 
with weariness. 

Mr. Wilson’s absorption in the purely material aspects of 
Imperialism and his confusion of thought are clearly shown in the 
following passage, in which he compares the Boer War with the 
fearful struggle between the Northern and the Southern States: 
‘‘ Many Americans censured our conduct in South Africa, yet they 
waged a far bigger war on less provocation. We resisted an actual 
aggression by a neighbour State. They fought to prevent the 
creation of an only possible hostile State on their borders.” 
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Without attempting to argue the case of the Boer War, | 
might point out in passing that thousands of thoughtful English- 
men by no means lacking in love of country would experience no 
small relief if they could persuade themselves that the invasion of 
Natal was the first act of the drama. But as to the American 
War you might think it arose from a comparatively unimportant 
motive like State jealousy or inconvenience—the North did not 
want a “ possible hostile State on their borders.” How did John 
Bright describe the cause of the struggle? His description carries 
us into another region of thought, and we find ourselves dealing 
not with a “ possible hostile State,” but with problems that raise 
the most tremendous of moral issues. Let us state it in Mr. 
Bright’s memorable words spoken in the Birmingham Town Hall 
in 1862. “Is there a man here that doubts for a moment that 
the object of the war on the part of the South—they began the 
war— . . is to maintain in bondage four millions of 
human beings ? That is only a small part of it. The further 
object is to perpetuate for ever the bondage of all the posterity of 
those four millions of slaves. . . . . . The object is, that 
they should have the power to breed negroes, to work negroes, 
to lash negroes, to chain negroes, to buy and sell negroes, to deny 
them the commonest ties of family, or to break their hearts 
by rending them at their pleasure, to close their mental eye to 
but a glimpse even of that knowledge which separates us 
from the brute—for in their laws it is criminal and penal to 
teach the negro to read—to seal from their hearts the Book of 
our religion, and to make chattels and things of men and women 
and children.” 

I do not wish to institute any cruel contrast between Mr. 
Henry Wilson and John Bright, but it will be conceded that John 
Bright at least knew what he was talking about, and that he was not 
prejudiced @ priori in favour of war, and that history has more 
than justified his position during that fateful struggle. Mr. 
Wilson’s light and airy way of dismissing it in a misleading sen- 
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tence is not characteristic, we trust, of Imperialists generally, or 
there will be plenty of lively times in store foe us. Miscalculation 
of the factors in a problem affecting the destinies of nations spells 
disaster and possible ruin. 

The Imperialist of Mr. Wilson’s school does not wittingly sin 
against the Scriptural injunction “not to think more highly of 
himself than he ought to think” because he fails to see how that 
is possible. ‘ Swelled head” is a vulgar name for a not uncommon 
disease which has its drawbacks for the individual—drawbacks 
which do not decrease as the malady becomes more widespread. 
Its commonest symptom is an inordinate admiration of our own 
virtues as compared with those of our less favoured neighbours. 
But it has its touch of humour, mostly unconscious, and an 
unsympathetic world persists in laughing at the picture of the 
good man who maintains an unequal struggle with an overwhelming 
sense of his personal merits. They may take heart of hope, 
however, for Mr. Wilson assures us that ‘the only Imperialism 
from which Englishmen suffer now, is that which has been a 
characteristic ever since they were Englishmen, and if it appears 
more strongly in them than in other people, it is that they have 
more character and common sense.”” Only such a nation could be 
in Mr. Wilson’s mind when he declares that “a country which 
has a predatory neighbour finds it a great saving in trouble and 
expense to take over the country,” for a country that was quite 
an ordinary country would expose itself to some misunderstanding 
by such an action. But nobody can deny its excellence; it re- 
minds us of Captain Bobadil’s method of defeating an army. If 
your neighbouring country is running you hard in commerce or 
any other field of rivalry you have only to prove to yourself that 
its success is ‘‘ predatory” and your duty at once becomes obvious 
—you just “take it over.” This is simplicity itself if you are 
rich and strong and the neighbour annexed is poor and weak, and 
it is ‘“‘a great saving in trouble and expense ’—sometimes ! 
England has been doing the taking-over business recently (let us 
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hope with better reason), and the “saving” has been so consider- 
able that the morning trains from the suburbs are vocal with the 
hilarious rejoicings of delighted payers of income tax ! 

But we must not run away with the notion that Mr. Wilson 
has no fixed principle for guidance; he has. True, it says nothin 
about right or wrong, justice or liberty, or any such old-fashioned 
and disturbing nonsense. Here is your Imperialist’s working rule— 
‘Each addition of territory, instead of being a burden, increases 
the number of our defenders, and decreases the number of our 
foes.” There it is in all its illuminating simplicity. By this 
reasoning you can prove that the bigger the man the more likely 
he is to escape bullets on the battlefield, the greater the number of 
vulnerable points in a country the safer it is from attack, the 
longer the coast line the easier for the fleet to defend it, or any 
other tissue of like absurdities. Armed with this theory we have only 
to annex the world and live happily ever after, for the whole world 
would then defend itself. The proverbial schoolboy could see 
that whether or not an addition of territory is strength or weak- 
ness depends on some other things which never seem to enter into 
any of Mr. Wilson’s calculations. This marks the hopelessness 
and danger of some brands of Imperialism. Unfortunately only 
too many share the vulgar delusion that strength and safety are in 
a direct ratio to superficial area. The popular cant of the day 
exalts the man “ who thinks in continents.” Size is mistaken for 
greatness and bigness for beauty, as in the case of the American 
who turned up his nose at the Jordan and thought Athens was not 
to be compared with Chicago. 

In these circles the accepted test of national greatness is the 
measuring tape, but for the true test we have only to take Ruskin’s 
dictum as quoted by Lord Avebury: “ The strength of a nation 
does not depend on the extent of territory, nor on the number of 
people. The strength is in the men—in their unity and virtue.” 
No wonder Mr. Wilson confesses his ignorance of Ruskin’s 


opinions on these questions. He would be well employed to seek 
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them out and ponder them. He might then come to the belief 
that enduring conquests are won by the process of ‘leaven” and 
not by swords—a belief in emphatic conflict with all swallow-your- 
neighbour theories. 

We are thankful for one crumb of comfort. Mr. Wilson 
assures us, ‘ There is no militarism or love of war among us,” but 
we confess to misgivings as to the value of his opinion when he 
proceeds, “Not only did our army distinguish itself by good 
behaviour in the Boer War, but there was remarkable sanity, 
moderation and good sense displayed by the mass of the people. 
They accepted checks with reticence and dignity, and were not 
unduly elated by success.” ‘‘ Mafficking,” did someone whisper ? 
“ A little rejoicing may be forgiven on the occasion of the relief 
of a long beleaguered town.” Well, if some things we saw were 
illustrations of this “little rejoicing,” we pray God we may have 
few “‘ beleaguered towns” to relieve in the future. We seem to 
remember, too, a certain shameful Tuesday night when crowds of 
men were going to the front from Birmingham, and the police 
were almost at their wits’ end, and so far from indicating a 
Christian nation bent on the stern and awful duty of war it sug- 
gested rather a heathen people preparing for a heathen orgie. But 
“it is meddlesomeness at home, not meddlesomeness abroad, from 
which we suffer””—and this note occurs with plaintive iteration. 
“Interference” by legislators and other misguided people is Mr. 
Wilson’s éte noir. We know the type of Imperialist who is all 
for “fuss” abroad and /aissez faire at home, but he forgets that 
civil progress is largely a record of “interferences.” You cannot 
put up a lamp in a crowded court without “interfering” with 
those who love darkness rather than light, and when your 
Imperialist seriously argues that a man should be allowed to build 
how and with what material he likes it is easy to understand his 
sympathy with that unnamed “but well known, learned, and 
broad-minded dignitary of the Church of England” who wished 
he could make ‘a clean sweep . . . . . of the works of 
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Dickens, who had done more than any other writer to foster the 
sickly sentimentality that finds concrete expression in mischievous 
legislative and other interference.” But much of this “sickly 
sentimentality,” so obnoxious to the dignitary, seems strangely 
akin to the spirit of the Nazarene Carpenter. What is its record? 
It has humanised the poor law and transformed the poor-house ; 
it has prevented terror-stricken children being suffocated in foul 
chimneys; it has changed the aspect of schools that were worse 
than prisons ; it has interfered with the stony-hearted rascals who 
would work tiny children of tender years literally to death; it has 
given hundreds of thousands, who would never otherwise have 
had it, the power to find their keenest enjoyment in the great 
monuments of human genius in literature, art, and science; it has 
reformed those penal laws which fill us with shuddering horror 
even as we read them to-day, and has gone far to give some touch 
of Christian shape to our modern England. If these things are 
“caviare” to your “ well-known” dignitary, what care we how 
‘learned and broad-minded”’ he may be? With glorious excep- 
tions he is only like his order. These triumphs have had to be 


won largely in his teeth. He ever found himself better employed 


,’ 


in singing ‘Te Deums” in church over slaughtered men, and 
hanging tattered banners—symbols of fierce and sanguinary con- 
flict—in the house of the Prince of Peace than in listening to the 
wail of outraged humanity. Nothing more sarcastic was ever 
uttered than the words of old Tory Lord Eldon, who said ‘“‘ The 
slave trade could not be opposed to Christianity and the precepts 
of the Gospel, seeing that it was uniformly supported by the right 
reverend prelates.” Progress has never followed in the wake of 
the dignitary, but the dignitary has taken good care to follow in 
the wake of progress. 

Mr. Wilson is not always serious, however, but can put a 
conundrum with a grave face. Out of several I had marked I 
will give but one :—‘* I shall have, therefore, to ask where the line 
is drawn, and on what principle it is wrong to use force to a 
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brown man, beyond a certain geographical boundary, to compel 
him to work and build a better house for himself, while it is 
right to use force to a white man, beyond a certain other 
geographical line, to compel him to be idle and build a better house 
for his neighbour.” I give it up. It is what the vulgar school- 
boy calls a ““howler’’! My imagination enables me to picture a 
brown man, without any reference to geographical boundaries, 
being compelled to work and build a better house for himself, but 
after many attempts I have utterly failed to form a mental 
image of that remarkable white man who was “compelled to be 
idle and build a better house for his neighbour.” Now, if only 
it were the “brown man” who by being idle built a house, we 
might put it down to his colour, but, alas, it isn’t! And to think 
of all the wasted energy in building houses, more or less 
unsatisfactory, when all the time, had we but known it, idleness 
would have built them better! No! it still eludes me, and my 
bump of veneration is rapidly rising at the thought of Imperialism 
which is equal to these things; for if it solves this puzzle we need 
not despair even now of being able to realise a fourth dimension. 

At last after all this mazy wandering “up stairs and down 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber”’ we actually come across ‘“‘a sane 
and moderate Imperialism.” It has only (as far as I can judge) 
three articles in its creed. 

I. ‘A-strong navy, well found, and with proper bases, arsenals, 
and coaling stations in different parts.” 

II. “A population trained to arms”—in other words Con- 
scription. 

III. The abolition of political parties. ‘We are hampered by 
two parties, whose causes of difference are all settled, and who 
merely play the game of ins and outs by bribing the populace.”’ 

O sanity and moderation! What extravagances are perpetrated 
in your names! England is to be converted into a camp ruled, 
not by political parties, which provide some outlet for patriotic 
effort, and a field for the exercise of conflicting ideas, but by a 
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despotism that rises superior to party, as despotisms always have, 
from the Czsars to Napoleon III. 

When Imperialism is chiefly concerned with soldiers and gunboats, 
and its first and last word is expansion, I submit that it should 
become at once an object of suspicion to every lover of his kind. 
Why should Empire exert so great a fascination over the modern 
Englishman’s mind? Is not the conception of a noble Common- 
wealth, with wise laws and unselfish ideals; which recognises the 
rights of others while safeguarding its own; in whose sky the 
fixed stars are justice, liberty, humanity—is not this conception 
inspiring in itself, and an ideal worthy of the best efforts of the 
greatest of peoples? ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war,” but they are victories which require for their achieve- 
ment a wider outlook, a finer temper, a nobler fortitude, a more 
enduring sacrifice. That it is easier to die well than to live well 
has passed into the commonplaces of the moralist, and it has its 
parallel in the life of a people. What are the dominant notes in this 
conception of a great people, great by virtue of their “ unity and 
virtue”? The first is the recognition that something has pre- 
cedence of our country in its claims on our loyalty. ‘ We are 
inhabitants of two worlds,” says Lowell, ‘and owe a double, but 
not a divided allegiance. In virtue of our clay, this little ball 
of earth exacts a certain loyalty of us, while, in our capacity as 
spirits, we are admitted citizens of an invisible and holier father- 
land. . . . When, therefore, one would have us fling up our 
caps and shout with the multitude: ‘Our country, however 
bounded!’ he demands of us that we sacrifice the larger to the 
less, the higher to the lower, and that we yield to the imaginary 
claims of a few acres of soil our duty and privilege as liegemen of 
Truth. Our true country is bounded on the north and the south, 
on the east and the west, by Justice. . . . That isa hard 
choice when our earthly love of country calls upon us to tread 
one path and our duty points us to another. We must make as 
noble and becoming an election as did Penelope between Icarius 
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and Ulysses. Veiling our faces, we must take silently the hand 
of Duty to follow her.” Yes, and by putting such things first 
we exalt and not lower the passion of love we bear to our own 
land. It is the truth so beautifully put by Lovelace: 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more! ” 


And for the practical application of this difficult doctrine let me 
quote a passage of high political wisdom from the statesman who 
seems to me more than any other to have combined this allegiance 
to truth with a fervent love for the progress of his land in all that 
exalts a nation. It is from the third speech in Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Midlothian campaign, a speech worthy of attentive study in 
these days of loose political thought: ‘Of all the principles of 
foreign policy which I have enumerated that to which I attach the 
greatest value is the principle of the equality of nations ; because, 
without recognising that principle, there is no such thing as public 
right, and without public international right there is no instrument 
available for settling the transactions of mankind except material 
force. Consequently the principle of the equality of nations lies, 
in my opinion, at the very basis and root of a Christian civilisa- 
tion, and when that principle is compromised or abandoned, with 
it must depart our hopes of tranquillity and of progress for man- 
kind.” 

With these utterances of two men distinguished for their high 
ideals of national conduct, I bring these comments to an end. 

Extension of Empire is not: to be settled on the basis of the 
chaffering of the provincial market place. It is vitally concerned 
with morals; and the controversy is in danger of becoming one 
of material interests as against the moral considerations raised by 
Mr. Lowell and Mr. Gladstone. Under these circumstances the 
old and searching enquiry becomes pertinent, even peremptory : 


What shall it profit an Empire if it gain the whole world and lose 
its own soul ? 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RUSKIN.* 
By Oscar Browning, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


=n HE first time I ever heard the name of Ruskin in a 
manner to make a strong impression upon me was 
pon the publication of the third volume of Modern 
1G Painters, in 1856, when I was still a boy at Eton. 

2I must, indeed, have heard of him before in con- 
nection with the Arundel Society, of which my tutor, William 
Johnson, was a member, of which I became a member when still 
an undergraduate, and of which I was afterwards a Member of 
Council, writing for the Society a Life of Bartolommeo Colleoni. 
In 1853-4 Ruskin had published for that Society, ‘‘ Giotto, and 
his works at Padua,” being an account of the Frescoes of the 
Arena chapel in that city. I became an ardent student of these 
works, visiting Padua whenever I got a chance, and reading 
Ruskin’s criticisms until I almost knew them by heart. But a 
deeper study came at a later period, and the third volume of 
Modern Painters exercised its influence on a sheet of white paper, 
notably the chapter on the Pathetic Fallacy to which William 
Johnson directed my particular attention. How well I remember 
the criticism of Kingsley’s lines— 





“They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam.” 


The foam is not cruel, nor does it crawl. The state of mind which 
attributes to it these characters of a living Nature is one in which the 
reason is unhinged by grief. All violent feelings have the same effect. 
They produce in usa falseness in all our impressions of external things, 
which I would generally characterize as the “‘ pathetic fallacy.” And 
in opposition to this the example, which would appeal especially to a 
schoolboy, of Homer telling, in a pathetic passage, how Helen looks 
from the Scezan Gate of Troy over the Grecian host. “TI see all the 


* A lecture delivered before the Ruskin Union, December 12th, 1902. 
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other dark-eyed Greeks; but two I cannot see, Castor and Pollux, 
whom one mother bore with me. Have they not followed from fair 
Lacedemon, or have they indeed come in their sea-wandering ships, 
but now will not enter into the battle of men, fearing the shame and 
the scorn that is in Me!” 

Then Homer, “so she spoke, but them already the life-giving 
earth possessed there in Lacedemon in their dear fatherland.” 

Note here the high poetical truth carried to the extreme. The 
poet has to speak of the earth in sadness, but he will not let that 
sadness affect or change his thoughts of it. No: though Castor and 
Pollux be dead, yet the earth is our mother still, fruitful, lifegiving, 
there are the facts of the thing. I see nothing else than these, make 
what you will of them. 


Then also Casimir de la Vigne’s poem, “la Toilette de 
Constance.” 
“ Adieu! bal, plaisir! amour! 
On disait, pauvre Constance! 
Et on dansait, jusqu’ au jour, 
Chez l’ambassadeur de France. 
Yes, that is the fact of it. Right or wrong the poet does not say. 
What you may think about it he does not know. He has nothing to 
do with that. There lie the ashes of the dead girl in her chamber. 


There they dance till the morning at the Ambassador’s of France. 
Make what you will of it.”* 


Then the conclusion that the pathetic fallacy, so far as it is a 
fallacy, is always the sign of a morbid state of mind, and conse- 
quently of a weak one. “Even in the most inspired prophet it is 
a sign of the incapacity of his human sight or thought to bear 
what has been revealed to it.” Then also the criticism on 
Classical, Medizval, and Modern Landscape, and the fact that 
Dante was a bad climber, “being fond of sitting in the sun, 
looking at his fair Baptistry, or walking in a dignified manner on 
flat pavement in a long robe, it put him seriously out of his way 
when he had to take to his hands and knees and look to his feet ; 
so that the first strong impression made on him by any Alpine 
scene whatever is clearly that it is hard walking.” 


* Modern Painters, Vol. I11., Part iv., ch. xii., secs. 12, 13. 
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The first time I ever saw Ruskin was on October 29, 1858, 
when he delivered his address to inaugurate the Cambridge School 
of Art. I remember his appearance in the old Guildhall, young 
and slim, and in no way remarkable; the halting periods of the 
Vice-Chancellor who introduced him, and the silvery impressive 
tones of the master himself. I possess somewhere the little yellow 
pamphlet in which the address was first printed, and as I read it 
I can recall the very voice in which the words were spoken, and 
how we undergraduates repeated or invented the story that when 
dining at the high table at Trinity, ona plate of mock-turtle soup 
being brought to him, he exclaimed with indignation, “ Take it 
away. It is an ignoble work.” May I recall what made most 
impression upon me in this address. ‘I was staying,” he said, 
“part of this summer in Turin for the purpose of studying one of 
the Paul Veroneses there: ‘The Presentation of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon.’ Well, one of the most notable characters in 
the picture is the splendour of its silken dresses, and, in particular, 
there was a piece of white brocade, with designs upon it in gold, 
which it was one of my chief objects in stopping at Turin to 
copy.” He then told us how he had a stage erected, from which 
he could copy the pattern, and also watch the visitors as they 
passed through. One day he was upwards of two hours, vainly 
trying to render, with perfect accuracy, the curves of two leaves 
of the brocaded silk. ‘The English travellers used to walk 
through this room in considerable numbers, and to this painting, 
on which it took me six weeks to examine rightly two figures, I 
found that the English traveller gave about half or three quarters 
of a minute, and that none of the ladies ever stopped to look at 
the dresses in the Veronese. Sometimes, when any nice, sharp- 
looking, bright-eyed girl came into the room, I would watch her 
all the way, thinking, ‘Come, at least you'll see what the Queen 
of Sheba has got on.’ But no, on she would come carelessly, 
with a little toss of her head, apparently signifying, ‘nothing in 
this room is worth looking at—except myself,’ and so trip 
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through the door and away.” How often has the memory of this 
passage lead me to the gallery at Turin to gaze at this picture. 
Then Cardinal Maurice of Savoy and his Cupids. How he 
ordered (the tones still ring in my ear) “una copiosa quantita di 
amorini. Albani supplied the Cardinal accordingly with Cupids 
in clusters; they hang in the sky like bunches of cherries, and 
leap out of the sea like flying fish, grow out of the earth in fairy 
rings and explode out of the fire like squibs.”” Then the glorious 
description of the chain of the Alps as seen from the villa of the 
Vigna della Regina. I must be excused for quoting it, for I 
remember every word of it as it was spoken, in a rapt eloquence, 
sometimes with the insight of a seraph, sometimes with the deep 
motion of an inspired prophet. 


“You see, then, from this spot, the plain of Piedmont, on the north 
and south, literally as far as the eye can reach, so that the plain ter- 
minates and the sea begins, with a level blue line, only tufted with 
woods instead of waves, and covered with towers of cities instead of 
ships. Then in the luminous air beyond and behind this blue-horizon- 
line stand, as it were, the shadow of the mountains, they themselves 
dark, for the Southern slopes of the Alps of the Lago Maggiore and 
Bellinzona are all without snow; but the light of the unseen snow- 
fields, lying level behind the visible peaks, is sent up with strange 
reflection upon the clouds; an everlasting light of calm Aurora in the 
north. Then higher and higher around the approaching darkness of 
the plain rise the central chains, not as on the. Switzer’s side, a recog- 
nisable group and following of successive and separate hills, but a 
wilderness of jagged peaks, cast in passionate and fierce profusion 
along the circumference of Heaven; precipice behind precipice, and 
gulf beyond gulf, filled with the flaming of the sunset, and forming 
mighty channels for the flowing of the clouds, which roll up against 
them out of the vast Italian plain, forced together by the narrowing 
crescent, and breaking up at last against the Alpine wall in towers of 
spectral spray, or sweeping up its ravines with long moans of com- 
plaining thunder. Out from between the cloudy pillars, as they pass, 
emerge for ever the great battlements of the memorable and perpetual 
hills: Viso with her shepherd-witnesses to ancient faith; Rocca 
Melone, the highest place of Alpine pilgrimage ; Iseran, who shed her 
burial sheets of snow about the march of Hannibal; Cenis, who shone 
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with her glacier light on the descent of Charlemagne; Paradiso, who 
watched with her opposite crest the stoop of the French eagle to 
Marengo; and underneath all these, lying in her soft languor, this 
tender Italy, lapped in dews of sleep, or more than sleep, one knows 
not if it is trance, from which the morning shall yet roll the blinding 
mists away, or if the fair shadows of her quietude are indeed the 
shades of purple death.” 


It was many years after this that I became personally acquainted 
with Ruskin. I was then a master at Eton, and had founded in 
the school an institution called The Literary and Scientific Society, 
the object of which was twofold—one that bovs might read papers 
on literary subjects, which would be criticised by their companions; 
and, secondly, that distinguished persons might come down and 
lecture to them. Lord Curzon, who was a brilliant President of 
the Society, has told us that his first interest in India was roused 
by a lecture delivered in this manner by Sir James Stephen. [| 
wrote to Ruskin, who had then been just reappointed Slade 
Professor at Oxford, to ask whether he would give us a lecture. 
My letter was dated March 6, 1873, and on March 11 he replied 
as follows from Brantwood, Coniston :— 


“ My dear Sir, 

“TI have not replied to your favour of the 6th because | felt 
the matter to be one of great importance, and was not certain— 
nor am I so now—what my engagements would be this spring. 

“If I could repeat (with some modification) the lectures I am 
just going to give at Oxford, on the Drawings of Birds, do you 
think it might be interesting for the Eton Literary Society enough 
to prevent their feeling hurt at my not preparing a special lecture 
for them. I have not now energy enough to trust to extempore 
lecturing, and I see no chance of my being able to prepare more 
than my Oxford work this spring. 

“Will you kindly write me a line to C.C.C. Oxford, and believe 
me very respectfully yours, 

* J. Ruskin.” 
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I did as he wished, offering to give him hospitality if he came 
to Eton, and he replied on March 24 :— 


“My dear Sir, 

“I could not instantly reply to your kind letter, not having 
determined my time of coming here next term, but I have now 
arranged matters so as to be able to lecture at Eton on the first 
days you name—1toth and 17th May. The two lectures will be 
quite enough for the main things I want to say, and please don’t 
think of putting yourself or anybody to any disarrangement to 
find rooms for me; for when I have lecturing to do I always go 
to inns, partly because I like to be sure of quietly thinking over, 
first, what I read, and also because one’s host is always liable on 
such occasions to be teased in various ways by people whom one 
does not bring upon him in an ordinary visit.—Ever very truly 


ours 
 itiataass “J. Ruskin.” 


So in the middle of May he came, and I had-+the honourjof 
entertaining him and getting speech with him. He struck me as 
the embodiment of culture, as the most cultivated man I had ever 
met. His dress, his manner, his voice, and everything he said 
seemed to exude a spirit of calmness and peace and courtesy, made 
more noticeable by the rough-and-tumble disorder of a school- 
master’s life. My mother and sisters lived with me and kept my 
house, and his courtesy to them was absolutely perfect. He 
seemed to set before us all a higher ideal both of life and conduct. 
I had many conversations with him, but I only remember one 
thing specially. There hung at the end of my drawing-room three 
pictures—in the centre Titian’s “Flora,” and on each side Raphael’s 
“*Della Sedia,” and the “Coronation of the Virgin,” by Botticelli, 
the picture now called the “‘ Magnificat.” When Frank Cornish, 
the present Vice-Provost of Eton, and myself, had gone to Florence 
as boys in the year 1861 we had been captivated by this picture 
(then very little regarded), and I had ordered an exact facsimile of 
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the head of the angel holding the crown—a head quite erroneously 
said to be a portrait of Lorenzo dei Medici. It was, therefore, 
natural that standing before this picture with Ruskin I should say 
to him, ‘When I first went to Florence I immediately pitched upon 
this picture as the best in the galleries.” He replied, ‘I know now 
that it is, but it took me ten years to find it out.” I ought to 
have replied, ‘You had not read your own books,” but this esprit 
d’escalier, which reminds us of bons mots which we have neg- 
lected, is only too common. The two lectures were on ‘“‘ The 
Swallow and the Chough.” I do not remember much about them, 
except that the room they were given in—that beautiful boys’ 
library which is now destroyed—was crowded, and that the boys 
were delighted. The “Swallow” lecture was printed in Vol. I. of 
Love's Meinie. The lecture on the “‘Chough”’ has yet to see the 
oy Ruskin stayed on this occasion at Botham’s Hotel, Salt 

ill. When 1874 arrived I was naturally anxious that Mr. 
Ruskin should again visit us, and on returning to Eton towards 
the close of September I ventured to make this request. He did 
not answer for some time, and when I found that he had returned 


to Oxford I wrote to him again. He replied on November 18th, 
1874 :— 


“ My dear Sir, 

* You have indeed kindly and justly interpreted my silence. I 
was detained two months in Italy beyond the time I intended, and 
have had no power of arranging my home engagements in the 
confusion of various calls on me—it seemed to me all imperative— 
since my return. I was often thinking of you, but was afraid it 
was too late to come. What day, now, might I conveniently take 
for a lecture on Giotto and Botticelli? It would be perhaps a little 
duller than one on natural history, but I adopt your suggestions at 
once.’ I had thought of giving them rather one on glaciers, but 
the Giotto lecture would be more interesting to the older members 
of the audience.—Ever faithfully yours, “J. Ruskin.” 
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The earlier letters are addressed to me as the “ Reverend,” 
every Eton master wearing a white tie, and being supposed to be 
a clergyman by protective similarity. I once caught myself direct- 
ing a letter to my butler as being at the Reverend Browning’s. 
But Ruskin had now found that I was a layman. Indeed, in the 
summer of 1874, I visited him at his rooms at Oxford, and I sup- 
pose that it was there that the promise to give this lecture was 
elicited. I can only remember a most delightful conversation and 
a lovely portrait of Raphael which hung over the mantelpiece, and 
which he told me was painted by a fellow-pupil in the studio of 
Perugino. We were now triends, and could discourse confidentially 
of many things. 

In my letter to Ruskin I had suggested Saturday, November 28, 
as the day, and Giotto as the subject, for the first lecture, but by 
the next post I received another missive. 


“* My dear Sir, 

“* My messenger had not come back from posting my letter 
before I recollected I was engaged to meet the Bishop of Natal at 
the Master of Balliol’s, on Saturday, 28. . . . It is needful I 
should meet Bishop Colenso to know how I can best help him in 
his resistance to the injustice done the native races; so that—with 
your permission—I will say Saturday, 12 December, on Botticelli, 
and perhaps I may get another chance of a lecture early in the 
Spring, if the boys like it.—Ever truly yours, 

‘J. Ruskin.” 


I remember that lecture well. I thought I knew something 
about Botticelli, and was anxious to learn what Ruskin thought of 
him. But in the lecture Botticelli’s name was scarcely mentioned, 
and grace declared to be his chief characteristic. Shortly after the 
commencement manuscript and notes were put aside, the lecturer 
gathered his singing robes around him and chanted a long-drawn 
dithyramb which held his audience spellbound. No one could tell 
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what it was about, whither it started, or whence it came. It had 
no beginning or end, no form or substance, no argument or con- 
clusion, nor could you remember it when it was over. But the 
rows of boys sat as if entranced, hanging on every word, 
unconscious of the flight of time, and when it ended they woke 
as from a dream. They had been lifted into a higher sphere of 
thought and emotion, but, like St. Paul of old, whether in the 
body or out of the body they could not tell. Ruskin’s fear lest 
his lecture should fail in riveting the boys’ ‘interests was entirely 
without foundation. On this occasion Ruskin told me of his 
visits to Assisi, of his long conversations with the Sacristan, Fra 
Antonio, and of his dispute as to whether Jeremiah was married 
or not, a doubt which I believe arises from a discrepancy between 
the Vulgate and the English version. That winter I visited Assisi, 
and heard the impression which Ruskin had left on the Sacristan. 
He said that Ruskin had discussed at great length the propriety 
of being a Roman Catholic, and in that case of joining the third 
order of St. Francis. The Sacristan prayed every day for his 
conversion, and remarked to me, “C’é una piccola cosa, ma 
credo che san Francesco lo fara.”” An account of the conversation 
was afterwards published in Fors Clavigera. 

On November 27, 1875, he gave another lecture at Eton under 
my auspices. It was upon the Spanish Chapel at Florence. I do 
not recollect the details of the lecture, but there are certain cir- 
cumstances connected with it which I shall never forget. When 
I returned from Switzerland, where I had been travelling with Dr. 
Welldon, the late Bishop of Calcutta, in September, 1875, 1 had a 
dispute with the Eton authorities about a matter of no great 
importance which resulted in my leaving the school. The con- 
troversy attracted some public attention, and Ruskin was of the 
opinion that I had been badly treated. We had by this time 
become somewhat intimate, had conversed much about education 
and the management of boys. He had seen something of the 
arrangements of my boarding house, and had got to know some 
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of my pupils. He was therefore very sorry that my house was 
broken up, and regarded it as a serious blow to the higher educa- 
tion. I was to leave Eton on December 13, just a fortnight after 
the lecture of which I spoke. Nothing could exceed his kindness. 
After talking much about the rupture, in which he strongly 
advised me to trust to the just instincts of a British Jury, he 
insisted upon making a public demonstration. He waited until 
the audience was assembled in the library, till the room was quite 
full, with the Provost, who was to take the chair, at the end of it. 
He then walked slowly through the ranks of boys, resting upon 
my arm till he reached the Chairman, to whom I introduced him. 
During the lecture he made several allusions to the event. ‘Do 
not forget your friends when they have left you.” ‘“ Remember 
what they have said, even if they are not here to remind you,” and 
similar observations, which could have hardly been pleasant to the 
gentleman in the chair. He took an affectionate farewell, and 
then wrote me the last letter I shall quote. 


‘Broadlands, December 14, ’75. 
“‘Dear Mr. Browning, 

‘As I heard with profound regret that you were leaving Eton, 
so it will be with extreme thankfulness that I shall hear of your 
success in the attainment of any authoritative educational position. 
I am sure that the views you hold on all subjects relating to the 
education of the higher classes of our youth, are brightly and 
liberally—but not rashly, extended beyond those which have too 
long checked, if not thwarted, the best spirits among our public 
schoolboys, and left youths of the highest genius undiscovered for 
want of timely sympathy. What I have been permitted to see of 
the relations existing between your pupils and you seemed to me 
completely to realize the ideal of vital, affectionate and enduringly 
beneficent education.—Believe me always, affectionately and 
respectfully yours, 


*Joun Ruskin.” 
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By the Rev. David Samson. 


B73 HEN your active and amiable secretary was arranging 

= | a me about the enterprise of this evening, he 
WANG awd to know if “ John Ruskin” would be the full 

{\ or whole title of the paper. This question made me 
Msxreflective for a little. I am not an artist, nor a 
political economist, nor a social reformer, nor a scientist, and what 
business of mine can it be to read Ruskin’s writings ? And what 
power or authority could I have in dealing with any of them? I 
remember that all my reading is governed by two motives — the 
pursuit of pleasure and the craving for communion. I never want 
to read any book that is not delightful to me as I read it, nor to 
peruse the writings of any author who does not open his own 
heart and become for me a real presence. And I find this thing 
true equally of my two sets of friends, those who live in eternity, 
and they who still live in time; that to me it makes no slightest 
difference what they say or how they think, what subjects they 
talk about, or what opinions they hold; if there be but the 
communion of understanding and heart, all differences are but 
variations in the music of friendship. Now though I have no 
call to read in any of the subjects on which John Ruskin has 
written, nor any concern with what men call his teaching, or 
mission, or life-work, any more than 1 have with the teaching, or 
mission, or life-work of Cavehill, yet he and the hill stand there 
for me in daily presence, instant in responsive thoughts, and 
instinct in redolent communings, a fixed friendship amid so much 
that is unfixed and failing. John Ruskin is one who opens his 
heart so freely and so abundantly in all he does and says, that 


* A paper read to a Society in Belfast. 
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by-and-by it comes that there is neither artist, nor scientist, 
nor political economist, nor social reformer, but John Ruskin 
is all and in all. This comes to pass by-and-by; for it is a 
process with an order of its own. It is with authors as with 
acquaintances; we do not always take to them at the first meeting; 
often at the first meeting we are repelled by those we afterwards 
take most kindly to. There are two conditions necessary to start 
this process of friendship—there must be the fit mood of mind, 
and a responsive subject of conversation. 

I remember distinctly opening the first book of Ruskin’s I had 
seen, Munera Pulveris. The subject was remote from anything that 
up to that moment had interested me, and the book was put back 
as useless. A year or two after this, at a time when my closer 
companions had gone off on errands of their own, leaving me to 
take the long country walks by myself, with only the objects of 
nature to speak with, I took to the reading of Modern Painters. 
Behold, immediately I was in the spirit, and, in the vigour of 
those young days, I went on till I had read every word this man 
had written. 

At the first reading of Ruskin’s books the mind was entirely 
taken up with the things he wrote about, the articles and objects 
he described. And what a new heaven and a new earth they 
made for one. 


“The sky, the clouds, the sunrise, the sunset; the whole sky, from 
the zenith to the horizon, becomes one moving, molten, mantling sea 
of colour and fire; every black bar turns into massy gold, every ripple 
and wave into unsullied and shadowless crimson, and purple, and 
scarlet, and colours for which there are no words in the language, and 
no ideas in the mind.” 


Every day this renewed, and very hour renewing glory was 
spread as a tent to dwell in, and after all heaven was heaven, and 
not an invisibility and an imagination. Then there was laid out 
the landscape of mountain, and valley, and plain, and river—rising, 
reclining, receding, running in ceaseless and living loveliness, instinct 
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in every feature with the Creator’s power, and instructive in 
every phase of the Creator’s purpose. Here are the rocks, with 
their tokens of long-endured and long-ended travail; the stately 
trees, which the “loss of Eden” has not deprived of their 
aspiring life; the grass of the field, clothed in changing fashion 
with procession of innumerable flowers; the everlasting mountain, 
lifted out of the plain, with the valleys wreathed about its sides 
like the folds of a garment; the homely village, with its restful 
life; the ploughed fields, testifying to the restless toil of man. 
All these, with the life that filled all these, were set before the 
mind with living interest, and new aspects, and with a deeper. 
significance than philosophy had dreamed of. For the first time 
this Divine six days’ handiwork became a conscious presence. 

A second reading of Ruskin’s books came at a later period, 
when the prevailing impression made on the mind was that of the 
language or style. I had been nurtured in the eighteenth century 
style, when style was the aim of literature; the divines preaching 
in style, the poets singing in style, the essayists moralizing in style, 
till the whole literature of that age was unable to get over the 
style. 1 suppose it is from starting here that I have always been 
so much set on style. Nearly all the books in the home of my 
boyhood were eighteenth century books. And it is still something 
to have had the ear first set to the music and power of language 
by the artless grace of Goldsmith, the natural fascinating flow of 
Fielding, the gorgeous sentences of Gibbon, sounding in the ear like 
the march of armed warriors. After this there came the stirring, 
invigorating breath of the earlier period with the martial lines of 
Dryden, the melodious tones of Milton, the meandering music of 
Sir Thomas Browne. After this again came the masters of our 
mother tongue, who stand at its fountain head when the flow of 
the language is fullest, and the quality of it is freshest: Chaucer, 
with his genial and gentle simplicity of style; the rich, musical, 
mystic power of Spenser; the varied and vivid naturalness of 
Shakespeare. All these I had listened to, and lingered on, till our 
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great language, like ‘‘one clear harp in divers tones,” played on 
the ear and made melody in the soul. But, now, here in Ruskin’s 
style was something different from all these, something distinctly 
new. For me a revelation was here. And so bewitching and 
bewildering in its richness and its range was this style that for 
long it could not be labelled, but only listened to. It ran through 
the whole scale of nature, and touched every key of thought, and 
was by turns simple, clear, natural, fanciful, humorous, satiric, 
majestic, musical, mystical, prophetic; every function of language 
was fulfilled in fascinating power—the descriptive, didactic, decla- 
matory, poetical, parznetic, argumentative, rhetorical. The 
writer's soul had laid itself so completely under the influences of 
natural phenomena as to become sensitive to the infinite tonic 
effects of nature, and then poured the wealth of her mystery and 
melody into the English language. In this hand the language has 
become capable of expressing that silent, spiritual music of crea- 
tion, whose voice is not heard, but whose line is gone out through 
all the earth. It was a revelation, I say. 

At a later period there came a third reading. Now that the 
things written about had become common property, and the style 
of writing about them an old song, the predominant thought was 
of the man himself. From the first he had been dawning upon 
the mind, and clearing himself gradually to increasing acquaintance. 
Very interesting always, with the interestingness of genius. 
Whatever his subject may be, he is interesting always. At first 
there is an impression of weakness. He is fitful, fretful, self- 
conscious. But I remember the glorious company of prophets 
and apostles, and wait for fuller and further knowledge. These 
fretful, self-conscious ways of his are not present when he is at 
his true and natural work, but only when work that is not his own 
has been forced upon him. He has rich intellectual faculties, a 
spirit delicately set to fine emotions, a discriminating mind, end- 
less industry. The range of his studies and subjects is amazing, 
alarming. In History we have, Our Fathers bave Told Us; in 
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Architecture, Stones of Venice and The Seven Lamps; in Geology, 
Deucalion; in Mythology, The Queen of the Air; in Botany, 
Proserpina; in Ornithology, Love's Meinie; in Sculpture, Aratra 
Pentelici ; in Politics, Unto this Last; in Crystallization, Erbics of 
the Dust; in Industrial Economy, Time and Tide; in Political 
Economy, Munera Pulveris; in Manufactures, The Two Paths; 
in Natural Science, The Eagle’s Nest; in other works he treats of 
Poetry, Philosophy, Ethics, Theology, Mineralogy, Music, Garden- 
ing, Gymnastics, Education, Literature. These are a few of 
Ruskin’s books and his subjects, a very few; and when we remem- 
ber that there are yet other two hundred different works of this 
author, it gives us pause, and we deem it better to read those we 
have than to buy others we know not of. At first we think this 
man is seeking for a subject, that he had not yet found one suited 
to his genius. Then we call to mind how he had found his proper 
subject to begin with, and had treated it with surpassing and 
supreme success during the first half of his life in Modern Painters, 
The Stones of Venice, and The Seven Lamps of Architecture. These 
three works were finished by the time he was forty years of age, 
and had gained for Ruskin an unqualified position as a master in 
his own subject, and the greatest writer on art the world had ever 
seen. But here the wonder of it only begins. As time goes on 
we find him dealing with other subjects of other passed masters 
with a freshness and variety of treatment, with a flashing originality, 
which made them his own. And they are his own, all subjects he 
touches, in the highest of all respects, both literary and spiritual, 
for Ruskin’s own soul is set therein, an open, aspiring soul, sensi- 
tive to every mood, sacred to every service, self-revealing to every 
true questioning, sympathetic in every sincere craving. More and 
more is he becoming present and pervasive in everything he says, 
as a prophet and teacher, above all, and through all, and in all. 
By the time the third reading had ended this is what it had come 
to; and his judgments of things, and treatment of subjects, adn 
the subjects themselves, were matters of detail. Saint and teacher 
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has he become; and this world has not known a wiser one, one 
more tender, true, devoted. All along the world has treated its 
prophet-saint in the old way, and now there are signs of the time 
being nigh at hand when the world will take a collection to build 
his sepulchre. 

And, now, the writings of Ruskin have been placed with sorne 
neighbours of theirs, and he himself stands with Scott, and 
Landor, and Carlyle as my four evangelists, with their four 
gospels of Wisdom, and Virtue, and Life, and Peace. I suppose 
the fourth reading will take the shape of a prolonged, permanent 
meditation with the man himself through the words he has spoken, 
and the visions that have been given to him and through him; for 
this man’s lips have been touched with fire from off the altar, and 
he, too, has been sent with a gospel of comfort—spoken, too, 
in words winged with empyrean wisdom, piercing as lightning, 
pervenient as light; words that fly like celestial arrows shooting 
into the serried sins that have encrusted men’s souls. This 
man is of the company of the glorious prophets and apostles. 
Are there not here visions of knowledge that rise through the 
visible shape of things, clear to the Divine thought, as those of 
Moses; visions of duty that rise undimmed, and that ring 
undaunted, of Divine courage, as those of Isaiah; visions of 
tender heart-searching, and heart-sorrowing, and heart-suffering, 
winged with the weird wail of Divine pity, as those of Jeremiah ; 
visions of the “far-off Divine event,” that shoot out beyond the 
human horizon, and quiver in the open heaven of the Divine 
presence, as those of John the Disciple. 

Though in this direction there are certain limitations. These 
are clear enough as one watches, painfully evident sometimes as 
one thinks of them; limitations felt and confessed freely by 
Ruskin himself. There was no man understood Ruskin so well, 
and followed him in his work so enthusiastically, or held him in 
franker admiration than Carlyle. It came to be that Carlyle could 
not exist a week with patience without seeing Ruskin’s face, and 
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hearing him talk of his work. ‘‘ Come twice a week, if you can, 
and talk to me, you are my only human comfort; come, I beg 
you, come at any rate.” So urges Carlyle in his letters, and never 
ceases to speak of the hope and help he finds for heart and head 
in Ruskin’s work and books. And Carlyle’s name for him is, 
Ethereal Ruskin, and always given in an endearing, enthusiastic, 
admiring accent. I wonder if Carlyle knew what he meant by the 
name? To me it is a precise expression of Ruskin’s limitation. 
Ethereal. Of the ether. Above the earth, but below the heaven. 
The heavenly, the spiritual, the divine sphere in which Carlyle 
lived, moved, and had his being, which is the atmosphere of all the. 
greatest, the supreme spirits of the race, was not familiar to 
Ruskin, was only visible as through rifts in the clouds. I call to 
mind a notable passage in Preterita. He had gone to Italy in ill- 
health during the year 1845. Had been working one morning in 
the Campo Santo. He pauses to tell that, though religiously 
brought up from earliest days, he had never yet felt the necessity 
for prayer. That morning in the Campo Santo such necessity 
came upon him, and through two long days abode with him; 
through two long days did he pray without ceasing. Then he 
tells in what gracious, abundant way his prayer was answered, and 
philosophizes thus:—‘‘ The happy sense of direct relation with 
heaven is known evidently to multitudes of human souls of all 
faiths, and in all lands; evidently often a dream, demonstrably, 
as I conceive, often a reality ; in all cases, dependent on resolution, 
patience, self-denial, prudence, obedience; of which some pure 
hearts are capable without effort, and some by constancy. Whether 
I was capable of holding it or not I cannot tell, but little by little 
it passed away from me. I had scarcely reached home in safety 
before I had sunk back into the faintness and darkness of the 
underworld.” I pause not to analyse these words, but trust to 
your seeing the point of them. Ethereal Ruskin, not Celestial ; 
not celestial, but ethereal, with heaven in his eye if not in his soul, 
and his feet ever in the narrow way, he walked on a higher level, 
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and with a nobler aim than his fellow-men. This was recognised 
in lines which appeared in the Spectator in 1875, addressed to the 
Ethereal Ruskin :— 


How should he care for what men say, 
Who see no heaven day by day, 
And dream not of his hidden way? 


For though betwixt dull earth and him 
Such clouds and mists deceptive swim, 
That to his eyes life’s ways look dim ; 


Yet when on high he lifts his gaze, 
He sees the stars’ untroubled ways 
And the divine of endless days. 


To us this star or that seems bright, 
And oft some headlong meteor’s flight 
Holds for a while our raptured sight. 


But he discerns each noble star ; 
The least is only the most far, 
Whose worlds, maybe, the mightiest are. 


There are weaknesses and shortcomings, no doubt, in the works 
and character of Ruskin, but sun-worshippers do not study the 
black spots in the object of their adoration, they leave that to the 
astronomers; yet pity were it if men were found refusing the 
sunshine because of the spots in the sun. It was objected to me 
the other day that Ruskin was not a Christian, that he was not a 
true believer in the Christian religion. Now, we ought to know, 
and in judging of men ought to remember, that faith is largely 
regulated by temperament; and that being so, we find no two 
Christians believing in the same intensity, with the same intelli- 
gence, to the same extent; while on the other hand Christian 
practice should be a steady and reliable quantity, affected by neither 
temperament, nor mood, nor inclination of ours. A Christian is 
not to be judged alone by the fulness of his faith, which will vary 
at different stages of life and in different states of culture, but also 
and mainly by the persistency of his practice and the willingness 
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of his obedience; and though Christians are nowhere asked to 
hold a like theology, they are everywhere commanded to “ mind 
the same things.” If a man does not believe as we do, though he 
behaves better than we do, we cannot exclude him from that 
religion which embraces those who believe rightly and those who 
behave righteously. 

An opposite objection is urged against Ruskin by the same class 
of people, namely, that he believes too much, and that his good 
works follow his faith too far. It is the most distressing and 
provoking case of all when those who believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God quarrel with this man till they break his heart, 
because he obeys it as the Word of God. This Word says, “ If 
thy right hand offend thee cut it off,” and when Ruskin found 
that the fine style of writing in his early books, which had brought 
him the world’s praise, was but a snare to men, who wondered at 
the style, and worried at the message, he withdrew his hand from 
fine writing, to speak in a direct, plain fashion, though men should 
praise no more. This is a self-sacrifice beyond many who have 
even been subjects of saving grace. This Word says, “ Thou 
shalt not give thy money upon usury, I am the Lord thy God.” 
At this command Ruskin refuses to put his money upon usury, 
and preaches that a Christian who believes in God’s Word ought 
to obey it in this matter. Thereupon the whole Christian world, 
which reads its Bible on a Sunday, and declares it to be the Word 
of God, breaks out with the frenzy of an excited mob, because 
this saint does in his soul accept the Scripture as God’s truth, and 
resolutely abides by it as the law of his life. It is interesting to 
know that the Christians who raise this outcry against Ruskin are 
men whose incomes largely depend on usury. It might be sup- 
posed that those who pray the prayer, “ Thy will be done,” would 
be ready to own their obligation to live willingly under the curse 
which the Lord put on the sons of men after the fall of the first 
man—‘“ In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” 


Ruskin accepts the position, and will use in his own behalf only 
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what he has worked for with his own hands. Of the £200,000 
left him by his father he refuses to use one penny, dividing it 
among the needy till every penny is gone. Not only the money 
that came to him, but the valuable things that had been bought 
with his father’s money—such as pictures, precious stones, books— 
were freely given to public schools where he saw they would be 
helpful; even the rare fruits and flowers of his gardens were used 
only by the sick poor among his neighbours. Not only did 
Ruskin consent to spend, but to be spent in his mission, giving 
his time, his labour, his genius to help people wherever he found 
them in need of help; working men in their colleges, working 
girls in their schools, the peasantry in the fields, the shepherds on 
their hills, the poor in their houses, the houseless in their slums. 
But then all this is spoiled for many good people because he won’t 
admit that he does all this for the glory of God. Again and again 
he protests that he does these things for no such purpose, saying 
that he is driven to do them to help people who will not, or cannot, 
help themselves; that he would far rather they did not need his 
help. Even the lady who had refused his love because he would 
not confess to the glory of God, when she lay a-dying, and 
Ruskin requested that he might be permitted to see her, sent out 
the question, “‘ Did he still love her more than he loved God?” 
And he sent back the answer, “Indeed I do; I love you with all 
my heart.” So he never saw her, and broke his heart. It isa 
grave Christian shortcoming when a man will not say what people 
want him to say. But he is my prophet; and I confess, Ruskin, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still! 

A more general and prevailing complaint urged against my 
saint is, that Ruskin is a pessimist. Perhaps I have a strong 
natural bent to pessimism myself, never at the best having much 
of an uplook in this world; and if I have been saved from this 
natural gloom that gathers on the grave of every dying hope, | 
owe it to Ruskin. He has been from the beginning the Apostle 
of Beauty, teaching men to look on beautiful things, to think 
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beautiful thoughts, to visit beautiful places, to build beautiful 
houses, to furnish them with beautiful furniture, to fill them with 
beautiful pictures, to read beautiful books, to live beautiful lives. 
Though he has been decried through his whole life, he has never 
written a despairing word, and has persistently preached a gospel 
of hope. His quarrel against much of the science of his day is. 
that it is a science of dead things with no moral stimulus in it: 
his quarrel with much of the art of his day is that it exhibits the 
base and hints at the best, instead of revealing the best and reserving 
the base; and if the “‘ Death of Nelson”’ is painted with the arm- 
less side toward the spectator, Ruskin protests, Let us have the 
unmaimed side of our hero, that no inspiration be lost. He goes. 
early to rest, and is abroad early in order to see God’s world every 
day in its freshness; never pulls down the blinds in the room 
where he sleeps that his eye might always open on God’s handi- 
work ; does no writing during the spring months of the year that 
he may be in constant attendance while God is ‘‘ renewing the face 
of the earth.’”’ He writes whole books—such as Va/ D’ Arno, 
St. Mark’s Rest, Mornings in Florence, The Bible of Amiens, with. 
the sole purpose that visitors to Venice, Rome, Florence, and 
France may be saved from looking on what is dull and degrading, 
and know where to find what is beautiful and elevating. When 
the world of wealth, learning, fashion, religion, had by its wicked 
detraction, wilful opposition, and wild folly, driven him heart- 
broken and health-broken into silence, does he fall into pessimistic 
hate and hopelessness? This man of surpassing genius, of splendid 
talent, of manifold and far-reaching knowledge, rich and deep- 
searching meditation, again braces and devotes himself to train,. 
teach, delight, and inspire a band of young men, school-girls, 
children, and workmen, all who chose to gather around him. He 
lavishes the whole of his fortune on such; gives up for their use 
his treasures of art, literature, science, and poetry; gives these 
costly and precious collections of his to the people, and founds 
and endows museums in which to store them where the people 
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live ; he wears out his life teaching to such all kinds of knowledge— 
teaching the men how to work, the girls how to draw and sing, 
the children how to play ; thus does he give up all—wealth, genius, 
peace, his whole life; he of all the saints standing nearest to 
where the Master stood when He came to open the kingdom of 
heaven to men, and found Himself nearest the kingdom when He 
stood in the midst of little children. Though a born and a trained 
student, he cannot abide in his study satisfied with writing fine 
books. Ruskin must carry his message into the streets, and there 
seek to build up the beautiful world he writes about; toils like a 
city missionary in the crowded parishes of London—lecturing, 
teaching, preaching, counselling the poorest and the most ignorant, 
caring for their bodily, intellectual, and spiritual wants; finding 
them fit houses, setting them to work they could enjoy, giving 
them books they could read, and counsel they could understand 
and profit by; being consumed with a burning zeal to see them 
become Christians—enlightened, faithful, gracious, after the pattern 
of Jesus—and children of English soil free, joyous, and lovely in 
their lives. Now, tell me, is the charge of pessimism answered 
yet? Is this not rather an invincible and triumphant life, that 
shows man more than a conqueror through an unconquerable faith 
in his fellow-men? With any quickened vision of such a life could 
any man fall into pessimism? For me, the vision and communion 
of this man’s life has never ceased to be a solemnizing and 
reproving power. 

The notion that Ruskin is a pessimist has arisen from the 
impression made on the public mind by the hard, bitter, biting 
words he has spoken about things that are wrong. But there’s 
the rub. The public refuse to believe that the things are wrong. 
The nineteenth century has so accommodated itself to nineteenth 
century ways as to look on its practices as if they were first 
principles. The public reads its praises every morning in its 
newspaper, and says to its heart, Peace, peace. Then Ruskin, 
Isaiah-like, takes up the burden of national morality, the burden 
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of competition, the burden of wasteful labour, the burden of 
education, the burden of war—declares these wrongs to be invisible 
only because the public are spiritually blind, and the public throws 
at its prophet, instead of stones, its newest nineteenth century 
name for sinner. One forcible way of seeing the rightness and 
the righteousness of Ruskin’s teaching is to read him between 
the Bible and the newspaper. You might write a triglot bible 
for yourselves to be read in daily portions, which would soon 
prove that my prophet in his widest and wildest pronouncements. 
spoke not only in verity but in soberness of truth, and would find 
also that we had already read the like in our Bible with satisfaction, 
and in our newspaper without shame. Let us read this trigram 
as our first daily portion. Ruskin portion :— 


“You Christian people pray for the coming of the Lord’s Christ, 
that He may be once more Emmanuel, God with us; but you have 
so poisoned the air of this whole land of yours, that God made so fair 
and delightsome for your children, that were the Saviour to be born 
again here, He would be overtaken by a massacre worse than that of 
Herod’s.” 


This is to the Christian, foolishness. Bible portion :—Jeremiah, 
looking abroad at the prevailing cruelty and general desolation of 
his land, speaks in the name of the Lord :— 


* A voice was heard in Ramah, 

Lamentation and bitter weeping ; 

Rachel weeping for her children, 

She refuseth to be comforted for her children, 
Because they are not.” 


Newspaper portion:—Paragraph on the work of women in 
the Staffordshire Potteries :— 


“There children never come to anything. In 123 pregnancies, 73 
were dead born; of these, 64 were abortions, 4 premature births, and 
5 at their full time. Of the 50 born alive, 20 died the first year, 8 
the second, 7 the third, one later, and only 14 reached the age of 10 
years.” 
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Does this massacre of innocents in England not out-herod 
Herod’s in Israel; and are the wildest words of Ruskin wild 
enough to overtake this desolation of death? 

They say Ruskin is not practical, that his ideas and aims are 
not attainable. This would be false even if it were true, for when 
your end is attainable you are in a false position: as Browning has 
it, “*A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for?” There is no want of practical outcome from this man’s 
work—a very large outcome when we consider that he has been 
one man against whole systems. For one thing, Ruskin is 
acknowledged author of the modern drawing-room, with its 
dignified splendour and delightful ornamentation; the author 
generally of the improved furnishing that is common to our houses 
in this part of the nineteenth century. The passion for pictures, 
in the books of the people and on their walls, has come since the 
writing of Modern Painiers. In several large schools his idea of 
education is being carried out; and in several factories belonging 
to Saint George’s Guild his ideal of manufacturing is maintained, 
and made to pay well. His own Workmen’s Museum at Sheffield 
is now a great institution, and others on the same model are 
being formed. The poor people’s houses in London are still a 
standing monument of his. Ruskin bought these houses at the 
beginning of his missionary work, put them in proper order, 
according to his own idea, making them pay him five per cent., 
instead of twelve, as was common. Afterwards he sold the 
property to one of his own pupils, to be worked on his own plan, 
and the price, £3,500, he gave to the poor. In this locality he 
opened a tea shop for the sale of honest tea at an honest price, 
which was sold at the same time as the houses, and to the same 
person, and is still a flourishing business. His ideal publishing 
house, away in a lovely rural district in Kent, which the world at 
first laughed at as a fad, fond and foolish, is now a large, honest, 
and paying business, with a pupil of Ruskin’s at its head, one of 
the men of his Working-men’s College. His teaching in Modern 
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Painters, which brought upon him the opprobrium and opposition 
of the art world, has now become an infallible guide; and his 
teaching on Political Economy, which raised a storm of fire and 
whirlwind, closed against him the avenues of publication, turned 
his very friends into enemies, and made even those of his own 
household his foes for a time, is now proving itself prophetic, and 
the teaching that must guide our national house-keeping in the 
time tocome. Ruskin is at once the most practical and practicable 
of teachers, and the most persistent and prevailing of idealists. 
In the combination of practical and ideal, Ruskin is equalled 
among the moderns only by Carlyle, and among the ancients only 
by Paul. That sure analytic power of mind, which in dealing 
with the problem of the human race set that problem in practical 
form, by treating of it in the first and second Adams, the two 
individual heads of the race, and therefrom in the same breath 
rises into the sublimest idealism, sweeping the entire universe in 
the principle, “‘ First, that which is natural; after, that which is 
spiritual,” is what we find throughout as the prophetic element in 


Ruskin. 


Ruskin is saved from being unpractical by his idealism. It is 
the idea and the ideal that save a man. Paul says we are ‘“‘ saved 
by hope”: and the poet, ‘“ We live by admiration, hope, and 


” 


love.” The practical man without the ideal is a mechanic, and no 
missionary; a pedant, and no prophet. Every science Ruskin 
studied, every scheme he pursued, every art he practised, he 
connected with the spirit and the life in man; wherever he 
worked earth and heaven met there. This is what he means 
when he says, that all his art-teaching is based on the moral life 
of man; that no bad man can be a good artist. And again when 
it is said, that all his political economy is based on the brotherhood 
of man, and the educative purpose of life. Ruskin always starts 
at the roots of things, and works upward with surest practical 
instinct—he ever has heaven in his eye and perfection for his aim; 
asking men to do only the things by which they shall inherit 
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eternal life, and to do them in the manner that shall make their 
life perfect. Every subject Ruskin put his mind to he approached 
in the light of his ideal, and these ideals of Ruskin might be 
arranged in separate and successive studies by this Society to make 
a Ruskin Session in your next syllabus. 

The ideal of science as worked out in Deucalion is opposed to 
all modern methods of knife and microscope, looking only at 
what the Creator meant us to see, and seeing it only as it fulfilled 
the functions of life: the ideal commonwealth is set forth in Time 
and Tide, with its guild-system, its chivalry, its church, its settled 
society, to be sustained only by the justice and the honesty of the 
individuals who compose it. The ideal political economy in 
Munera Pulveris brings the nation back to the home to learn 
house-keeping ; and there is something telling in this incident :— 
When the General of the Salvation Army was working at the 
Social scheme for Darkest England, he told the Rev. H. V. Mills, 
the first promoter of the Home-Colony plan, that he was entirely 
ignorant of political economy, and asked for a book on the subject. 
Mills gave him Unto this Last. There is the ideal of education in 
Ethics of the Dust :— 


Earnest gladness, idle fretting, 
Foolish memory, wise forgetting ; 
And trusted reeds, that broken lie, 
Wreathed again for melody. 


Vanished truth, but vision staying ; 
Fairy riches, lost in weighing ; 

A fitful grasp of flying fate, 
Touched too lightly, traced too late. 


It is not fair to your following this ideal of education that I should 
give it in verses of his own and reading of mine. In The Crown 
of Wild Olive—* And indeed it should have been of gold, had not 
Jupiter been so poor ”’—we have the ideal Public Morality, and 
it may be summed up in the closing words of the book : 
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Do but learn so much of God’s truth as this comes to; know what 
He means when He tells you to be just; and teach your sons that 
their bravery is but a fool’s boast, and their deeds but a firebrand’s 
tossing, unless they are indeed just men, and perfect in the fear of 
God ;—and you will soon have no more war, unless it be indeed such 
as is willed by Him, of whom, though Prince of Peace, it is also 
written, “In righteousness He doth judge and make war.” 


The ideal of intellectual culture is found in Sesame and Lilies, 
which looks toward a balanced and blameless development of gifts 
and graces God-given, by which each in his own way may be led 
to a ready recognition of his duty, and a sincere service of whatever 
authority, human or divine, he may honestly and thoughtfully 
accept. The twofold source of culture is the study of wise books 
and the wise conduct of life. 

These are some of Ruskin’s ideals which go to the making of 
his Utopia. But his Utopia differs from all others, ancient and 
modern. It is no élite republic like Plato’s; no dream like 
Ezekiel’s; no mechanical contrivance, as that drawn out in 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward; nor yet the baseless fabric of a 
vision, as the Epoch of Rest, by William Morris. From these, 
and all such as these, Ruskin’s ideal and idealism differs, and it 
differs in this, that he understands and accepts that word of 
Carlyle, “The ideal and the actual are one.” So he says not, 
Who shall ascend up into heaven, to bring this ideal down; or 
who shall descend into the deep—that is, to bring this ideal up? 
But what says he? The ideal is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and 
in thy heart. He goes to work taking men as they are, yet 
differing again from Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, and J. S. 
Mill in this, that whereas they, and the school to which they 
belong, take men as they are at their worst, Ruskin takes them at 
their best. The kingdom of heaven is Ruskin’s ideal, and he 
addresses men as if they were willing to enter it if they knew 
how, and deals with little children as if they were in it and wished 
to remain. That he may be able to deal with men at their best, 


he spares no pains to keep himself at his highest. It is very 
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inspiring to watch with what continual, heroic, and heartfelt effort 
he works with himself, perfecting his own knowledge, enlarging 
his own powers, quickening his own instincts, improving his own 
practice, that he may match and minister to the best in his fellow- 
men, like a true teacher giving his thoughts for their good, and 
speaking them as the spontaneous utterances of his own heart. 

The most heartfelt of these utterances we have in Fors 
Clavigera, which is really the book of the prophet of the nine- 
teenth century. Though this work is an amorphous and mixed 
production, it is amorphous as the clouds are with infinitely chang- 
ing shapes and bewitching lights, and mixed as the rainbow with 
irradiant colour and beguiling beauty. There is here the spiritual 
sensitiveness of Jeremiah, weeping over the sins of England, and 
the deep yearning lament over the lost beauty of her life and of 
her land ; here, too, we have reproduced Isaiah’s mock praise of the 
cunning working artist shaping his own gods, and Isaiah’s sarcastic 
flouting of your man and woman of fashion, and also Isaiah’s 
rising and ringing prophetic outlook from the height of faith over 
the clouds of error, till our spirits are stirred with the magic of 
his words, and our hearts strengthened by the might of his hope. 
We know how a certain old warrior was affected by these letters 
as they came living from Ruskin’s heart month by month. 
Writing to Ruskin in April, 1871, Carlyle says :— 


“This Fors Clavigera, which I have just finished reading, is incom- 
parable ; a quasi-sacred consolation to me, which almost brings tears 
into my eyes! Every word of it is as if spoken, not out of my poor 
heart only, but out of the eternal skies; words winged with empyrean 
wisdom, piercing as lightning,—and which I really do not remember 
to have heard the like of. Continue, while you have such utterances 
in you, to give them voice. They will find and force entrance into 
human hearts, whatever the ‘angle of incidence’ may be; you come 
in upon us at the broadside, at the top, or even at the bottom.” 


Fors Clavigera is Ruskin’s Acts of the Apostles, the exposition 
and explanation of his own work, the preaching of his own 
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practice. While yet in this work the saint’s strength failed him ; 
while his hope was not yet dim, nor his spiritual strength abated, 
God’s hand led His servant into a long retirement, only preceding 
his entry into the everlasting rest. 

Ruskin is a part of that great spiritual revival that set in with 
the century. Byron, Shelley, and Keats struggled with the new 
spirit, and gave fitful and fretful utterance to its groanings, but 
never by its help of their infirmities did they gain any clear vision 
or conscious vocation of their own. These were followed by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, who gave a more manifest and man- 
ful account of things, carrying their light with a steadier hand, 
and, holding it over a wider area, enlarged the sphere of the 
spiritual. Tennyson followed, though with no finer insight, yet 
with a more finished expression both of word and thought, giving 
a new spiritual significance to human passion, to human longing, 
to human loss, to human love, and to human effort, making many 
converts to the service of the spirit by the glowing beauty in 
which he set forth the spiritual. Whatever depths had been left 
unstirred by the steady flow of these master minds received an 
impetuous hitch from the rousing optimism of Browning, whose 
incisive spiritual analysis cut like a two-edged sword, dividing to 
the joints and marrow, and whose urgent and vigorous thought 
drove with the force of a tornado, taking the kingdom of heaven 
by violence. Along the whole line of these supreme spirits were 
many minor minds who ministered at the altar of the opening 
kingdom, and reflected the light of the new dawning dispensation 
upon all believers. The centre of all this spiritual movement of 
the century, the point at which the “‘ open sesame” was spoken to 
the century’s resurgent life, was in its 33rd year. It was in this 
year that Carlyle’s Sartor Resarius gave the new time its pente- 
costal touch. From this date and from this book a new voice 
spoke with a new tongue, and men “everywhere began to repent. 
After this men ceased striving against the darkness merely, and 
had some glimmer of where the light lay. It was no longer the 
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Spirit striving with men, but men striving under the influence of 
the Spirit; God had ceased to wrestle with Jacob, while Jacob held 
on wrestling with God till He made Himself “a rose of dawn.” 
As the century here crossed its Peniel the sun rose upon it. 
Ruskin was writing his three great art works from 1843 to 1860, 
under the immediate inspiration of this life. He was one of the 
first and one of the best readers of Carlyle. In these first works 
of his, he set himself to pi the new spiritual significance into a 
new exegesis of the arts of form ; set himself to show that between 
man and every form which God had created or man copied there 
lay a moral sympathy. As Carlyle had lifted the sky and made 
men to feel that they lived under the Divine heavens, so Ruskin 
withdrew the veil from the earth that men might see they lived in 
a divine home. For this task Ruskin was endowed as no other 
man of his age was endowed; and he accomplished it with such 
consummate skill, such crowning courage, such calm patience, as 
may well acquit him at the judgment day. 

Ruskin finished this task in 1860, and in 1862 he published 
Unto this Last. That is to say, at the age of 41 he had written 
his gospel, and was taking up the work of an evangelist. He now 
sets himself to do for Carlyle what in his first task he had so 
triumphantly done for Turner. This was for Ruskin a less 
pleasant work, and less congenial to the whole nature and make 
of the man, and we know with what unwillingness he at first 
faced the unlovely, and unwholesome, and unquiet world that 
now began to surge against his perturbed spirit. Like so many 

reat spirits when heaven’s call first comes to them to take up the 
torte of the Lord, Ruskin retired into the desert, spending a 
few years almost alone in the solitude of the Alps, setting his 
heart in fit attitude to bear this burden that was being laid upon 
him. From this solitude he writes :—‘ The loneliness is very 
great, and the peace in which-I am at present is only as if I had 
buried myself in a tuft of grass on a battlefield wet with blood— 
for the cry of the earth about me is in my ears continually, if I 
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do not lay my head to the very ground.” And again, sometime 
later (1863):—‘“‘I am still very unwell, and tormented between 
the longing for rest and lovely life, and the sense of this terrific 
call of human crime for resistance and of human misery for help, 
though it seems to me as the voice of a river of blood which can 
but sweep me down in the midst of its black clots, helpless.’’ We 
behold with what manifest misgiving and trembling of terror this 
man stands face to face with a service not of his own seeking, and 
yet with a dauntless diffidence dare not dally with it; and we 
remember Moses at the burning bush, Elijah in the cliffs of 
Horeb, Isaiah in the Temple, Paul in Arabia, Luther in Wurtzburg, 
Carlyle at Craigenputtock, and know that this life of ours is not 
made pure without pain, nor, in its highest issues, served without 
sacrifice, in its supremest sons. 

It is now that Ruskin shows in so many strange lights, or, as 
some will say, shadows. There is a mixture, and an odd mixture, 
in him. His acknowledged masters are Scott and Carlyle, while 
he was moulded and nurtured on the Bible and Dante, and the 
conflicting flashes of contrary facets of truth form a wonderful 
feature in his character. But I have no wish to deal with the 
oddities and accidents of Ruskin’s character. When a man is right 
with absolute sureness in the main, his iniquities, his inequalities, 
are to be pardoned. Here is a man, in this our own day and our 
own country, amid all our greed of gold, competition of commerce, 
feebleness of faith, perversity of practice, who has given himself 
wholly, and through his whole life, for the salvation and instruction 
of his fellow-men, and though they laughed him to scorn, went on 
saving and teaching them; while he for himself set himself, with 
a directness and simplicity that made the nineteenth century 
incredulous, to obey the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and to make his own teaching but the echo of that Sermon. 

But I must leave you to prove and to know all these things for 
yourselves, if you wish to know them, and will leave you with 
some words of Ruskin’s own, spoken in his art class at Oxford to 
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“Every seventh day, if not oftener, the greater number of well- 
meaning persons in England thankfully receive from their teacher a 
benediction, couched in these terms :—‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you.” Now I do not know precisely what sense is attached in the 
English public mind to those expressions. But what I have to tell you 
positively is, that the three things do actually exist, and can be known 
if you care to know them, and possessed if you care to possess them ; 
and that another thing exists, besides these, of which we already 
know too much. 

“First, by simply obeying the orders of the Founder of your 
religion, all grace, graciousness, or beauty and favour of gentle life, 
will be given to you in mind and body, in work and in rest. The 
grace of Christ exists, and can be had if you will. Secondly, as you 
know more and more of the created world, you will find that the true 
will of its Maker is that its creatures should be happy; that He has 
made everything beautiful in its time and its place, and that it is 
chiefly by the fault of men, when they are allowed the liberty of 
thwarting His laws, that Creation groans or travails in pain. The love 
of God exists, and you may see it, and live in it if you will. Lastly, 
a Spirit does actually exist which teaches the ant her path, the bird her 
building, and men, in an instinctive and marvellous way, whatever 
lovely arts and noble deeds are possible to them. Without it you can 
do no good thing. To the grief of it you can do many bad ones. In 
the possession of it is your peace and power, 

“And there is a fourth thing, of which we already know too 
much. There is an evil spirit whose dominion is in blindness and in 
cowardice, as the dominion of the Spirit of wisdom is in clear sight 
and in courage. 

“ And this blind and cowardly spirit is for ever telling you that evil 
things are pardonable, and you shall not die for them, and that good 
things are impossible, and you need not live for them ; and that gospel 
of his is now the loudest that is preached in your Saxon tongue. You 
will some day find, to your cost, if you believe the first part of it, that 
it is not true; but you may never, if you believe the second part of 
it, find, to your gain, that also untrue; and therefore I pray you with 
all earnestness to prove, and know within your hearts, that all things 
lovely and righteous are possible for those who believe in their possi- 


* Lectures on Art, iv., sec. 125 (1870). 
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bility, and who determine that, for their part, they will make every 
day’s work contribute to them. Let every dawn of morning be to you 
as the beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as its close: — 
Then let every one of these short lives leave its sure record of some 
kindly thing done for others—some goodly strength or knowledge 
gained for yourselves, so, from day to day, and strength to strength, 
you will build up indeed, by Art, by Thought, and by Just Will, an 
Ecclesia of England, of which it shall not be said, ‘See what manner 
of stones are here,’ but, ‘See what manner of men.’ ” 
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HE recurrence of the Annual Meeting on February 
(ee riya 14th brings round once more the opportunity for 
eS} VEN summarising the year’s proceedings. 

ON © There have been two sessional meetings. At the 
CEN first, held on Thursday evening, June 12th, 1902, at 
20, Hanover Square, Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., delivered a 
lecture on “‘ Ruskin as I knew him and as he has impressed me”’—a 
most interesting essay which, by the lecturer’s kind permission, 
was printed in St. George for October, 1902. The usual vote of 
thanks was moved by the President, Sir Henry H. Howorth, and 
seconded by the Rev. S. F. Bridge, vicar of Herne Hill. The 
second meeting was held at the Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly on 
Friday evening, December 12th, when the members had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Oscar Browning discourse on his 
*‘ Personal Reminiscences” of the Master. This lecture, embody- 
ing five Ruskin letters, appears, by consent of Mr. Browning and 
Mrs. Arthur Severn, in the present number of St. George. The 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, proposed by the President, was 
seconded by Dr. Furnivall, and supported by Messrs, George 
Allen, Henry Wilson, J. P. Smart, Henry Beaumont, and Warwick 
Bond. Another vote of thanks was passed to the New English 
Art Club for the use of the Gallery. 

The Annual Meeting, February 14th, was held in the same 
place by kind permission of Mr. Walter Severn, R.C.A., President 
of the Dudley Gallery, who was also good enough to provide the 
seating accommodation, and to whom a vote of thanks was duly 
recorded. The members listened to an able and lucid discourse 
from Mr. J. Churton Collins on “Ruskin as an Educational 
Reformer.” Unfortunately the lecturer’s suggestion that, as he 
should lecture only from notes, a shorthand writer should be 
secured, reached us too late to be acted on, so that the lecture 
cannot now appear in these pages. The ensuing discussion was, 
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however, of more than usual interest, inaugurated as it was in a 
speech of some length by Sir Henry Howorth, and continued by 
Dr. Furnivall, Mr. Wyllie (H.M. Inspector of Schools in the 
Spitalfields district), the Hon. Sec., and Mr. R. Warwick Bond. 
Mr. Churton Collins briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks to 
him unanimously passed. 

The business transacted by the meeting before the lecturer’s 
arrival included the receipt and adoption of the Annual Report 
for the year ending December 31st, 1902, and of the Hon. 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts for the same period, the passing 
of a vote of thanks to the Executive Officers and the Editor for 
their services during that period, and the re-election of the sur- 
viving members of the Council to serve for another year. The 
feature of chief importance in the Report is the dissolution of the 
Memorial Committee established in 1900, and the — of a 
resolution by the Council, July 18th, 1902, postponing for the 
present any attempt on the Union’s part to proceed in this 
direction. It is hoped that this resolution has enabled the 
members to give the freer support to the memorial scheme of 
the Birmingham Society. The matter received detail notice in 
St. George for October last. 

The Enion’s membership remains at about the same number as 
on the occasion of the last report; its financial position shows 
much the same little balance upon the right side at the bank. The 
Executive Committee and Officers have been re-elected by the 
Council. 

The Union is very fortunate in securing the able services of Sir 
Henry Howorth as its President for a second year. His constant 
attendance at our meetings, his kindly and humorous conduct of 
them from the chair, and his personal contributions to our dis- 
cussions, constitute no slight addition to their value. He is 
himself inclined to predict a considerable future for the Union. 
That will depend, however, on the growth of a keener interest 
among the members themselves, and on the slow diffusion among 
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the outside public of a knowledge of us and our proceedings. 
Our activities are necessarily limited by our funds; nor can we 
hope to undertake anything more ambitious without a much fuller 
measure of public support than we as yet enjoy. The Editor 
confesses to a certain disappointment in the matter of literary 
contributions to St. George. He would invite the members to 
give, if possible, a more active and personal assistance in supply- 
ing or securing skilled work for its pages. The Union, if it is to 
become a permanent success, will require the energetic co-operation 
of more than the two or three members on whom the burden of 
its work at present falls. 

But we have no load of debt, no legacy of mismanagement, to 
contend against. Our position is sound, our aims righteous, our 


methods (we trust) unimpeachable. With hopeful, cheerful temper 
we go forward into the future. 








REVIEWS. 


The Life and Letters of Fames Martineau. By Fames Drummond, 
M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and C.B. Repton; Professor of Philosophy in Manchester 
College, Oxford. London: ‘fames Nisbet and Co. 30s. 






Ema) LLESE volumes will always be indispensable to 
<= HIN historians of Religious Thought. In the history 
BWA) Of its development in England they will take rank, 
) © we think, with Wesley’s Journal and with Newman’s 
CESS Apologia. Wesley’s life was almost co-extensive with 
the eighteenth century, and on its religious thought he was the 
greatest influence, not only the father and founder of an ardent, 
and active, and widely ramified organisation, but the practical 
originator of the pietistic sentiments which to this day have a 
hold, however enfeebled, under the name of Evangelicalism, on 
thousands of the most devout and thoughtful of religious minds. 

The lives of Newman and Martineau were almost co-extensive 
with the nineteenth century; Newman lived from 1801 to 1890, 
Martineau from 1805 to 1900. In their views they may be said to 
stand, like a theological Janus, with their faces looking, the one 
back to the past, the other forward to the future. They both 
had in them the blood of the grave and serious Huguenots, and 
with both religious sentiment was the ruling influence of life, and 
to the investigation of the meaning and origin of religion and its 
scope and aim they devoted their lofty spirits and their powerful 
intellects. 

The religion of England, it may be said, is still, with more or 
less conscious resistance, to a large extent under the yoke which 
the intellectual dominance of Newman laid upon her. His 
secession did not destroy that influence. He and his fellow- 
workers had set an ideal before the minds of their contemporaries. 
which fascinated many of the most ardent spirits of the time. 
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This is no place to trace its influence fully. It may be seen in 
the fresh and unbounded activity in the episcopate displayed by 
Samuel Wilberforce, as, perhaps, the beginning of its downfall 
may be seen in the memorable passage of arms between that 
prelate and Professor Huxley. It may be seen, perhaps less 
clearly, though, maybe, it has penetrated more deeply, in the 
fascinating personality of the present Bishop of Lincoln, which, 
when he was an Oxford Professor, won the hearts of so many 
youths of ardent susceptibility, ready for the seed sown by so 
genial a hand. 

Wesley and his children, the Evangelicals, sought the basis of 
religion in the personal communion of the heart of the believer 
with God, with no wide outlook on the Unseen, with no reasonable 
speculation on the attributes of the Deity they lovingly worshipped. 

Newman and his school looked backward beyond the sixteenth 
century for the authority of the Church as established by the 
Founder of Christianity, and invested with the dignity of a historic 
continuity the mystic efficacy of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Christian Church. 

To Wesley, the seat of authority in religion is the Bible, in its 
dynamic power on the heart of the believer. To Newman and his 
school, the seat of authority is the Church and its traditions, on 
which the writings of the Bible are but as interpretative com- 
mentaries. 

Then, in the nineteenth century, across both schools seemed 
to stalk the obtrusive phantoms of Biblical criticism and the 
Theory of Evolution, uprooting or convulsing the views of the 
adherents of both systems, and seeming to demand their abandon- 
ment or readjustment. 

In the throes of the struggles thus entailed on all thoughtful 
minds we are still struggling. We look with admiration and 
gratitude on the loving labours of the Evangelicals for the 
reformation of the wicked ; on the revival of the beauty of worship, 
the reverence for the past, the social energies due to the Anglicans ; 
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but the poets, the novelists, the journalists, the common talk of 
intelligent men and women continually betray their intellectual 
dissatisfaction with the theories of both. 

Those of us who are growing old have derived solace from the 
courageous common-sense philosophy of a Jowett; from the 
profounder mysticism of Maurice, binding heaven to earth, and 
bringing nearer to our hearts the God of love, in whose presence 
that fervent thinker ever lived; we have feasted weekly on the 
wise and discriminating utterances of the spiritually-minded Editor 
of The Spectator, Martineau’s pupil, friend, admirer, and critic. 
We have felt we lived in “an ampler ether and a more pellucid 
air,” and have too often forgot our Christian charity in petulance 
at what we deemed the narrowness of the Evangelicals and the 
bigotry of the Anglican. 

We have been seeking for a “ Philosophy of Religion.” The 
Agnosticism of Mansel brought us cold comfort though it brought 
him a Deanery. If it was a grave disadvantage to their studies 
and influence that Augustine knew no Greek and Newman knew 
no German, it was a disadvantage to those of Maurice that he 
knew nothing of Physical Science. Both he and Westcott con- 
tinued to speak respectfully of “The Fall.” We waited for the 
theologian who should have absorbed the views of evolution; 
we wanted a Huxley with a devout heart to guide us in faith 
through nebular spaces and solar systems. 

And whether we are to agree with all his theories or not, what 
nobler or better equipped companion in our travels can we find 
than Martineau? A little scornful it may be to other guides 
whose methods were based on obsolete knowledge, yet, at least, 
he was as serious, as devout, as devoted as any that had gone 
before. He had studied German and Hebrew, was well versed 
in Physical Science and mathematics, could speculate fearlessly 
and reason precisely, was bound to no school, looked to no 
promotion, and though charitable to men of all views, relied on 
none. 
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He relied on no authority for the sanctions of obedience to the 
Moral Law and the Maker of the Moral Law, but, to use the 
words of Milton, the Maker’s secretary, Conscience. 

He showed no fear at the loss of all the shows of religion 
which had been men’s props and solace in the past, whether they 
were the letter of the Scriptures, the voice of Popes and Councils, 
or the mystic efficacy of sacraments. “If the theatre in which 
we sit be dissolved and the stage lights go out, we do but find 
ourselves beneath the stars.” 

“The tests by which we distinguish the fictitious from the real, 
the wrong from the right, the unlovely from the beautiful, the 
profane from the sacred, are to be found within, and not without, 
in the methods of just thought, the instincts of pure conscience, 
and the aspirations of unclouded reason.” 

Martineau probably owed much of the lucidity and sparkle 
which characterise his style to his French descent, and the stimu- 
lating influence of a bright mother. He was singularly happy in 
his early teacher, Dr. Lant Carpenter. From him he derived the 
strong ethical bias which subsequently distinguished his teaching, 
as well as the tone of deep sincerity in religious feeling, and a rare 
knowledge for one so young of the criticism and interpretation of 
the New Testament. On leaving Dr. Carpenter, he was apprenticed 
to an engineer at Derby. With this work he soon became dis- 
satisfied, and, in spite of his father’s warnings that he was courting 
poverty, he determined to be a minister, and was entered as a 
student at Manchester New College in York. Here he seems to 
have been lacking in the spirit of comradeship, devoting himself, 
as he acknowledged, too exclusively to an intimacy with a fellow- 
student, named Darbishire. “He and I,” he says, “were like 
two lovers and not a thought kept from one another.”” Here his 
studies were very varied. He read, he tells us, Newton’s Principia 
and Hebrew without the points. The students disdained all prizes 
and honours, and refused to engage in rivalry. A college mis- 
sionary society was formed, whose members managed during one 
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of their vacations to find the means to build a small chapel. The 
parish was under the charge of Sydney Smith, who indulged in 
some good-humoured grumbling at the youthful heretics. 

He was ordained in Dublin in 1828, and we have given us in 
full the earliest declaration of his views, in which there is little to 
be found to which any orthodox minister could object. Were the 
high ideal he set before him more generally adopted by ministers 
of religion, knowledge, and the toleration that comes of knowledge, 
would make more rapid progress. 

“To secure the appropriation of some portion of time to the 
acquisition of knowledge—to gather together the stores of history 
and philosophy, and apply them to the critical study of the Bible—I 
regard as an essential part of a minister’s duty, and one great object 
for which a separate ministry is set apart. In like manner do I 
think it obligatory upon him not to hide the light that is in him, 
but to impart to his people, and more especially to the young, 
the knowledge which he may acquire and the conclusions to 
which his investigations conduct him, that they may read the 
volume of holy writ with increased interest and intelligence, and 
that their minds may be opened to enlarged views of Christian 
truth.” 

In what follows we already hear the voice of the author of 
The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

‘In these enquiries and instructions he requires and can receive 
no aid from the authority of any man or any church. His most 
valuable guides are his own mind and his own conscience: and his 
most valuable privilege in the use of these is his unquestionable 
right of private judgment.” 

His biographer tells us that his ‘earliest sermons were Martin- 
esque, distinguished by refinement in thought, taste, and language, 
and remarkable for combining bold generalisations with delicate 
analysis, and the most ardent, fearless love of truth, with a warm 
reverential devotion.” 

In 1832, in consequence of his scruples with regard to the 
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acceptance ot the Regium Donum, Martineau resigned his pastorate 
- in Dublin and accepted a similiar position in Liverpool, which he 
held for sixteen years. He also lectured at the Mechanics 
Institute on Experimental Chemistry and Physical Astronomy, 
and commenced work as a reviewer on the staff of The London 
Review. It is important to note that Martineau—unlike his 
great compeer, F. D. Maurice, had a sound knowledge of Physical 
Science which enabled him to meet the Materialist School on their 
own grounds in his famous chapter on “ Teleology.”’ 

It was during the Liverpool period that the greatest change in 
his philosophical and religious thought took place, and this was in 
large measure due to the writings of Dr. Channing. 

We have said enough to indicate how Martineau was equipped 
by his early training for the high position he achieved as a 
religious and philosophical thinker. Whatever views may be 
taken as to his conclusions there can be no doubt of his integrity 
and sincerity. The progress of religious thought has suffered in 
England because of the religious tests so long imposed by the older 
Universities, and the apologetic tone necessarily encouraged by the 
Established Church. In Germany the Professorial system has 
held out inducements to the advancement of original ideas of a 
sensational character. Martineau’s training saved him alike from 
the pre-judgments of traditionalism, and from the ambitions of 
speculative coteries. He saw perhaps more clearly than any other 
Englishman of his time the gravity of the problems presented by 
the enlarged view of the Cosmogony, and the sweeping changes in 
all branches of science brought about by the theory of Evolution. 

It was a saying of the Imperial Stoic, Marcus Aurelius, 
‘Imitation is the most acceptable part of worship: and the gods 
had much rather mankind should resemble than flatter them.” 

Landor expresses the idea more definitely, and in terms more 
to our purpose. 

‘Christianity, as I understand it, lies not in belief but in action. 
‘That servant is a good servant who obeys the just words of his 
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master: not he who repeats his words, measures his stature, or 
traces his pedigree.” 

The life of Martineau seems to us a plea for a closer union 
of such servants of the Master, whose service is the service of 
humanity, not in a narrow philanthropic sense, but as striving to 
further spiritual, intellectual, and social, as well as material 
ae 

o Englishman in the nineteenth century lived a more strenuous 
life than Martineau: no thinker grappled with greater vigour and 
ability with the problems presented by the age. He was never 
deterred by penury, by weakness of health, or old age, in the 
tasks he set before him. 

Yet, owing partly, perhaps, to temperament, but far too much 
to his opinions, he lived a life of comparative isolation from most 
of his great contemporaries. This thought is impressed upon one 
after perusing the biography, by the lack of letters addressed to 
such men. There are letters to R. H. Hutton, to Francis 
Newman, to Henry Sidgwick, to Mr. Thom, but there seems to 
have been no free play of thought or intimate social intercourse 
between Martineau and orthodox traditionists, as far as cor- 
respondence was concerned, in spite of the gatherings of the 
Metaphysical and Synthetic Societies, and the memorable testi- 
monial presented to him on his eighty-third birthday. Many of 
his great contemporaries who could sympathise with his specula- 
tions, and were emancipating themselves, not without a fluttering 
of wings and beating of hearts, from the easy traditional view, 
which refused to confront the difficulties presented by the expan- 
sion of knowledge, were associated by birth with the Church 
of England or other orthodox religious bodies. It is a feature 
of English life that amazed and amused men like Emerson, that 
even the intellectual sympathies that raise such men above the 
prejudices of the average pietist do not avail entirely to break 
down the barrier thus formed by hereditary sentiment or caste feeling, 
partly social, partly religious. Hence it is, perhaps, that in spite 
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of the ordinary tone of austere and lofty intellectualism that 
pervades these volumes, we sometimes come across a pathetic note 
of depression, as when Martineau complains: ‘ Never do I feel 
my exile from the common heritage of Christendom as in reading 
a book like this (Bunsen’s Prayers), which, after making me sure 
of the profoundest communion, reminds me but too plainly that 
I am, and must remain, a spiritual outlaw. However, alone, or 
in the great company, we must live by the light we have.” 

Very pathetic, too, as coming from one who seems stoically to 
have determined never to allow sentiment to soothe his intellect, 
is his statement that he found some of his spiritual sustenance in 
Tauler, Wesley’s Hymns, and the Theologia Germanica. 

Whatever the attitude of members of the Ruskin Society 
towards the speculative and theological views of this master-mind, 
we can find even in Ruskin’s works no nobler expression for the 
conduct of life than may be found in the words of Martineau, 
which in a somewhat condensed form run thus: 

‘We have to combine the active and passive virtues, the life 
of devotion and the life of activity; to be able to show moral 
indignation at wrong-doing without betraying pride in our own 
rectitude or personal feeling against the wrong-doer; to seek 
truth by every method of investigation, and yet to be unassuming 
and simple before the ignorant and unlearned ; to be resolute in 
will, and yet tenderhearted in our affections; to love all beautiful 
things that are in the world, and yet to be capable of showing 
sympathy with the unlovely and the deformed, and working, if 
necessary, amid squalor and misery; to combine heroism with 
refinement and saintliness with manliness; to be the light of the 
society in which we live, and yet to be so little conscious that we 
ourselves are so, that we shall create no jealousy in the minds of 
other men.” 

Nor, again, alien to the spirit of the Ruskin Society are the 
dreams of Martineau with regard to the future of religious senti- 
ment and associations. 
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I. That theoretical animosities should no longer keep apart 
those whom a common love should otherwise unite, that disciple- 
ship to Christ might be the basis of Christian union, in spite of 
difference of dogmatic view. 

II. That the Christian Church of the future might be based 
on religious sentiment, toiling on from age to age, changing or 
modifying its doctrines as new light comes, yet without break in 
the continuity of its life. 

It is probable that Martineau’s character and work will be far 
better appreciated by posterity than they have been by his contem- 
poraries. The signs of the times are all in his favour. His views of 
religion based on a profound philosophy are, with modifications, 
those of an increasing number of devout men, who have shed 
much of what Martineau called Christian mythology. Non- 
miraculous Christianity is commending itself to an increasing 
number of the pious, who a few years ago regarded Matthew 
Arnold’s lay and comparatively superficial utterances with horror 
and dismay. Martineau’s high-bred courtesy to opponents is 
having its effect. Men and women are learning that fervent 
devotion to the dogmas that commend themselves to their intel- 
lects need not weaken the ties of brotherhood that bind them to 
one another in allegiance to a common Master. They will follow 
Him side by side through the wilderness of life, though to some 
the signal that leads them seems to be an illuminative pillar of fire, 
to others a dubious pillar of cloud, though some are animated by 
the warm confidence of Faith, while others must content them- 
selves with the colder inspiration of Hope. 

And Martineau’s has been a unique position. In the eyes of 
traditionalists a destructive critic, in the eyes of not a few of his 
philosophic contemporaries he has been a mystic dreamer. He 
was a mystic who never suffered emotion to drug his intellect, he 
was a thinker who never suffered his reason to chill his heart. 
He who seemed to many an arch-heretic, destroying the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith, was rallying to the standard of 
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Christian love every pious heart that yearned for communion with 
God and fellowship with man. He summoned the conventional 
dogmatists to sincerity of expression and clearness of thought, he 
summoned the hardy sceptic to allow play for the claims of the 
pious emotions : he summoned both to unite, if not in intellectual 
assumptions, at least in sympathies wide enough for mutual affec- 


tion, and labour for the good of others. J. Hunter Smith. 


The Mabinogion. Temple Classics. Dent. 15. 6d., 25. 


R aa) N the recent revival of interest in medieval romance, The 
Wg) Madinogion have taken a prominent place. Not long ago 
aN y) Mr. Alfred Nutt published his annotated edition, then the 

WAI text was reprinted by Mr. Fisher Unwin; and now that 

IY Messrs. Dent have added it to their beautiful series, it 
should gain a much wider circle of readers. All these editions 
are reprints of the translation made by Lady Charlotte Guest and 
published in 1838. 

A knowledge ot these Welsh legends is indispensable to the 
student of Celtic, and especially Arthurian, romance. For the 
general reader they have considerable charm, for their strange 
glimpses into the past and their sidelights upon medizval thought, 
for their curious and wayward magic. The translation is from the 
literary point of view one of rare excellence. 

All the stories in their present form are a late amalgam of 
materials from very various sources. Even a reader who is not a 
specialist will be struck by the difference between the various 
layers. Reading in the order of the present edition we begin with 
the most elementary, which are still pre-Christian. Their figures 
are still on a scale more than human, memories of old gods and 
demi-gods investing them with a shadowy dignity. We can watch 
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the grafting of Christian thought in many ways. For example, 
in the early stories Annwvyn appears to be simply the land ot 
shades, whose king holds friendly intercourse with the demi-god 
kings of earth; but already in the tale of Kilhwch we read of 
Gwynn, whom “God has placed over the brood of devils in 
Annwvyn.” Arthur himself and his knights are still giant figures 
at first. When Rhonabwy in his dream is brought before Arthur 
the king says, “It pitieth me that men of such stature as these 
should have this island in keeping after the men that guarded it 
of yore.” The story of Peredur is said by Mr. Nutt to be the 
earliest form of the Grail legend—it is quite pre-Christian, and 
recounts ‘‘a hero’s vengeance upon supernatural beings for the 
injuries inflicted by them upon his kindred.” Yet in this same 
story the confusion of sources is well seen in the evident influence 
of chivalry and of French literary methods. The last stories 
show a further stage in the normal development—the ecclesiastical. 

One of the charms of the legends is that it sets you dreaming 
of many parallels in literature and history. There are little relics 
like the mention of the British Princess Helen and the Roman 
Emperor Maxen, the British Kings Caswallawn and Caradawc, and 
Lludd, who rebuilt London and gave it his name. Kai is already 
the tall, unmannerly seneschal, and Modred a traitor to Arthur's 
hurt. The atmosphere is, as usual, one of a hunting world—and 
it has its tender touches. When the hounds of Pryderi vanish into 
an enchanted castle he follows with the cry, “1 cannot thus give 
up my dogs!” Then there is the beautiful story of Owain’s lion 
friend. Arthur’s quest of the boar is a more substantial and satis- 
factory form of the weird story (familiar in Malory) of the Questing 
Beast. 

There is a beautiful image of “two brindled white-breasted 
greyhounds.” ‘And the one that was on the left side bounded 
across to the right side, and the one on the right to the left, and 
like two sea-swallows they sported around him.” 


The change from pagan to chivalric (consummated in the 
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great romancing centuries, the 12th and 13th) had its artistic 
advantages. The last quotation reminds me of the very interesting 
progress in workmanship within this little body of legends. In 
the first half-dozen stories there is practically no imagery. Here 
is the close of the description of Olwen :—“ More yellow was her 
head than the flower of the broom, and her skin was whiter than 
the foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands and her fingers 
than the blossoms of the wood anemone amidst the spray of the 
meadow fountain.” ‘Four white trefoils sprung up wherever she 
trod.”” There is a notable growth in the power of suggesting 
colours, and there are some wonderful colour-schemes, ¢.g., the 
descriptions of the knights in the dream of Rhonabwy. ‘There is 
a growth also in humour from the solemnity at once stern and 
tender of the earlier tales. For examples of this one might take 
the garrulous porter of Arthur’s palace, or the ludicrous malice and 
befitting fate of the old King Yspaddaden Penkawr, which ends 
with the grim joke—“ And Kaw of North Britain came and 
shaved his beard, skin, and flesh clean off to the very bone from 
ear to ear. ‘Art thou shaved, man?’ said Kilhwch. ‘I am 
shaved,’ answered he. ‘Is thy daughter mine now?” ‘She is 
thine,’ said he.” 

The early invention is more naive and easy flowing, the later 
more artificial. The world of the earlier stories, in spite of all 
admixtures, is frankly magic, and its spell is upon us also. We 
do not demand that the sequence of its events should follow the 
natural laws of our own world—such as it is, it is simple and 
congruous. In the later more consciously artistic work, we are 
made to feel a new strain. This is partly due to a fanciful inven- 
tiveness which embroiders (and rather clumsily) the old work, and 
partly to an attempt to fit it more closely to the contemporary 
world, to inform it with new ideals, to make it the handmaid 
of new creeds, political and religious. Thus we feel a challenge, 


and no longer submit so readily to the demands made on our 
imagination. 
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This little sheaf of stray notes will have failed in its purpose 
if it does not induce some who feel interested in the Celtic wonder- 
world and its delightful relics to make a first-hand acquaintance 
with The Mabinogion. J. A.D. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. 
By W. Fames, LL.D. London; Longmans {8 Co. 125. net. 






ey) ROFESSOR JAMES’ previous work prepares us for 
BY4 TS the point of view from which in these Gifford lectures. 
he approaches religion. THe is not a theologian or 
primarily a metaphysician, but a psychologist. The 
Y word “experience”’ is important. He is concerned 
as little as possible with varieties of religious belief, and not 
at all with those of religious organization. Churches and 
creeds are second in importance to him, as they are second 
in time. What he deals with is the religious experience of 
individuals. And as these phenomena can best be studied in 
their extremer forms, the commonplace man is ruled out. 
The experiences he is in search of are those of people “ for 
whom religion exists not as a dull habit, but as an acute 
fever.” It is here that the first difficulty occurs. For, like 
other geniuses, these “religious geniuses”’ frequently show 
signs of nervous instability. Their peculiar experiences are 
chen accompanied by abnormal psychical or physical con- 
ditions, such as are usually classed as pathological; one is 
tempted to explain them away as the offspring of a diseased 
mind or body. Professor James’ reply is that a distinction 


must be drawn between a statement of origin and a judgment of 
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spiritual value. This cuts both ways. If it forbids us to dismiss 
certain things as negligible on account of their originating or 
accompanying conditions of body or mind, it equally prevents us 
from accepting them without question as of supernatural origin. 
The only test left is the empirical one—* How do such things and 
their results fit into life as a whole?” “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them, not by their roots.” In claiming a patient examina- 
tion of his cases and an avoidance of hasty judgment, James is 
preparing the way for the abnormal, and he does not disappoint 
us. It is natural that apart from the great classics like S. Augus- 
tine, S. Teresa, Bunyan, Fox, Tolstoi, most of his material should 
be found in his native country. And much of this is very far 
indeed from the experience of the common man. 

Nothing could be fairer or more scientific than Professor James’ 
method. He introduces each phase of religious experience by 
more or less parallel cases which have nothing specially religious 
about them, in order to help towards a notion of the psychological 
peculiarities of the religious cases. His people speak for them- 
selves—often for several pages at a time. His psychological com- 
ments are always to the point, and he keeps true to his principle 
of freedom from preconceived notions and from the wish to 
explain things away. You can only get at the truth of such things 
by giving full value to all the facts in turn, however different from 
one another. The clearness and narrowness of dogmatism are 
alike rejected. 

He passes from the religion of “ healthy-mindedness,” of which 
the most striking example is the so-called ‘Christian Science,” 
to the opposite extreme of religious melancholy and doubt, thence 
to the phenomena of conversion, to the fruits of religion, which 
he groups under the term “saintliness,” and lastly to the experi- 
ences included under the vague term “mystical,” which claim a 
validity other than that of intellectual conviction. In contrast to 
these last stand the attempts of dogmatic theology and philosophy 
to construct a system necessarily appealing to all men as true. In 
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conclusion, he very briefly outlines his own rather startling 
religious philosophy. The facts of religious experience do not in 
his view unequivocally support the assumption, made equally by 
mystics and by philosophers, that the higher power with which the 
religious man makes connection is a unique God, the all-inclusive 
soul of the world. It might conceivably be only a larger and 
more god-like self, of which the ordinary conscious self is but the 
mutilated expression. To this view the author hopes to give 
fuller expression in a later work. It is not in a summary of 

eneral conclusions that the interest and value of the present book 
Fre. It is almost its essence that it cannot be summarized and 
reduced to formule. Its value lies rather in its great mass of 
concrete fact, in its series of personal accounts, many of them of 
extraordinary vividness, of experiences foreign to the ordinary 
course of life. In the second place Professor James’ comments 
and connecting links are most illuminating. His style has some- 
thing of the peculiar quality we find in Emerson and Thoreau—a 
vigour, pungency, and dryness, a calm use of the most out-of-the- 
way illustrations. Another characteristic is the courageous way 
in which he attacks all sorts of important people. The dogmatic 
theologian and the monistic philosopher have their peculiar vices 
pointed out, while his heaviest blows are aimed at the “ sectarian 
scientist,” who asserts that the world of sensation and of scientific 
laws and objects is all. Leaving the philosopher, the theologian, 
and the scientist to fight their own battles, if they consider 
Professor James worthy of their steel, we may offer a few points 
of personal criticism. Making all allowance for his argument 
that things of this sort are best studied in their extreme forms, 
one still feels that such general conclusions as he draws are 
dependent too much on what is peculiar and personal. There are 
men who have had no voice out of the unknown for their private 
ear, who have seen no visions, whose readiest approach to the 
truth of things is through their common relations with the people 
about them. One may ask also whether it is necessarily true that 
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“the point round which the religious life revolves is the interest of 
the individual in his personal private destiny. Religion, in short, 
is a monumental chapter of human egotism.” It is only by a sort 
of paradox that this can be made to cover the whole ground. We 
have heard much of late of a reaction against the exclusive 
individualism of “saving one’s soul.” It may be that this 
expresses only a subtler form of egotism, but room should be left 
for those who genuinely care little about a personal private 
destiny. Finally, as Professor James himself says, the effect pro- 
duced in one’s mind by the cases he gives is on the whole one of 
sentimentality and want of balance; and notwithstanding his 
provisos and cautions, one is inclined to rebel in favour of cool- 
ness and common-sense. Of the value and interest of the book, 
however, and of the success of the writer in his special aim, there 
can be no doubt whatever. J. M. Ramsay. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


=a R. GEORGE ALLEN has issued under the title Notes 
AJ) on Pictures (2 volumes, 7/6 each net), Mr. Ruskin’s 
& various criticisms of pictures. These have not been 
)) reprinted hitherto, and many of them have for a long 
S time been inaccessible. The first volume deals with 
Turner, and is divided into three sections, of which the first two 
contain Mr. Ruskin’s notes on the works by Turner in the 
National Gallery, and the third section consists of a reprint of 
“Notes by Mr. Ruskin on his Drawings by Turner, and on his 
own Handiwork illustrative of Turner.” This first volume 
contains twelve plates of pictures and drawings by Turner. The 
second volume is mainly devoted to Mr. Ruskin’s ‘* Academy 
Notes” for the years 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1875, 
and to his ‘‘Notes on Samuel Prout and William Hunt,” 
originally published in 1879-1880. This volume contains nine 
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admirable plates of pictures by Millais, Windus, Brett, Watts, 
Prout, and William Hunt. The entire work is edited by Mr. 
E. T. Cook, who has performed his task with that care and 
scholarship which are always associated with his name. 

Mr. Grant Richards continues the issue of his justly popular 
World’s Classics series (1 /- each, net), the latest volumes including 
Bacon’s Essays, Hazlitt’s Winterslow, De Quincy’s Opium Eater, 
and Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. ‘The latter is hardly 
a “* World’s”’ classic, and we trust it will soon cease to be either 
reprinted or read, but for the other books in this series we have 
nothing but praise. This is a perfect pocket edition. 

Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons have issued Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
in their excellent thin paper series (cloth, 2/-). The Cambridge 
University Press have published Scott’s Lord of the Isles, edited 
by J. H. Flather, M.A. This edition contains a careful intro- 
duction. Messrs. Dent issue Marmion, in their Temple Series of 
English Texts, an admirable series for school and college use. 
Mr. John Murray has published a little book on Plato’s Repudlic, 
by Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. It is written in a clear 
scholarly style, and its value is increased by some admirable 
illustrations. Messrs. George Bell & Sons have issued an account 
of Stratford-on-Avon Church, by Harold Baker, uniform with 
their well-known Cathedral Series; and also H. J. L. J. Massé’s 
Mont. S. Michel. Both these works are admirably illustrated. 

Finally, we have before us the first three parts of Representative 
Art of Our Time (Offices of the Studio, 2/6 net, each). It would 
be difficult to speak too highly of these extremely beautiful 
numbers. Each contains six plates, including original etchings 
and lithographs, and reproductions of oil and water-colour paint- 
ings, pastels, etc. These are, without exception, produced in an 
entirely satisfactory manner, and for these alone, the work will, 
we doubt not, be eagerly sought after. Each part, however, 
also contains an article on some branch of art by an acknowledged 
expert. 
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To the Editors of Saint George. 
Gentlemen, 
I read the essay “Some Notes on Imperialism” in the 
current number of Saint George with very great surprise. 

Let me put a quotation from it again before the eyes of the 
Companions of our Order :-— 

“Then let Englishmen pay no heed to the ridiculous suggestion 
that anything they do or abstain from doing will in the L paca 
degree affect the feeling of others towards them. 

This passage is not rudely torn from its context; it is the gist 
of the teaching in the essay. True, the writer states that what 
we are and not what we do affects others, but (he is described as 
F.S.A., and therefore, presumably, belongs to a learned society) is 
he not aware that if, nationally and individually, we are courteous, 
our deeds will be those prompted by our courtesy, and vice versa? 

I am probably, in the May of this year, taking some children 
through Normandy. Should I not be lacking in my duty if I did 
not strive to show them that our justice and gentleness should be 
doubled while among a foreign people whom we might, entirely 
unwittingly, irritate or hurt ? 

Mr. Wilson’s statements are so entirely alien to the teachings 
of Ruskin that it is surprising that they should have found a place 


in a Ruskinian magazine. e4udi alteram partem? Yes. But not 
without a protest. 


Again: 

“Leave . . . a white man alone to build a house of any 
material he likes . . . and to educate his children to his own 
mind, so long as he does not annoy his neighbours.” 

Is not Mr. Wilson aware that the liberty he craves has been 
possessed, and that the licence its possessors took rendered neces- 
sary the interference of law and the existence of the “‘ inspectors ” 
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he cavils at as “‘ parasites”? Let the Government of the country 
find employment for the out-of-works and the “tramp parasites” 
would disappear. But Mr. Wilson pleads that we “leave a white 
man alone to . . . work what hours and for what wages he 
pleases!’” The tramp too often pleases to work none. Ruskin 
advises that he be compelled to work. And Mr. Wilson refers to 
a greater Master than Ruskin: His teaching undoubtedly was, “ If 
any will not work neither shall he eat.” 

Finally, Mr. Wilson tells us that “most of what (Dickens) 
wrote on social questions is clap-trap.” It may be—for Mr. 
Wilson. Has he read a book called ‘Nicholas Nickleby” ? 
Because I would like to say that, so far from Dotheboys Hall and 
Squeers being clap-trap, I should welcome a Government measure 
for the closing of every private school in the kingdom, or for the 
rigid inspection of the food and sleeping accommodation provided 
for the pupils therein and the levelling up to a minimum standard 
in these matters. 

And I, a private schoolmaster, ‘speak that I do know.” 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your very faithful, 
HARRY LOWERISON. 
14th January, 1903. 


[We gladly print Mr. Lowerison’s letter. The views expressed by Mr. 
Wilson in the article which appeared in the last number of Saint George must 
not be taken as the views of the conductors of this Journal. We recognize that 
Mr. Wilson’s views are opposed to those held by many of our readers, but we 
are sure the latter will appreciate the spirit of fair play in which we allowed a 
member of the Ruskin Union to give a free expression of his convictions.— 
Generar Epitor.]} 
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